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Have been admitted to 
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has been built, 
ide wow.” 


tion, met me at- this point, and among them a 
ex the Pocomoke, 
On our ‘way ' to Princess Anne, a white-ldokin 
head of Monivkin. It compre 
# small hut polished population—we may ad¢ 
&'pious' population, for, at their own request, 
prayer was ‘offered in almost every family. I 
found a home; during niy stay, with General 
Handy, who cultivates; for his amusement, a 
a which Shenstone ‘or Hervey 
might have envied. Many of my old friends 
were doveased, and among them several mem- 
bers of efamily who had occupied the beauti- 
ful residence of ‘Westover ; but some were still 
stands neat the church. 
On y there was a large congregation; and 
it gave me great pleasure to officiate for the es- 
teemed pastor of Princess Anne. As the pub- 
lio mind had been much agitated about apos- 


Tie Gabi, iaeome town of Cambridge, in the | tolical secession, it became necessary to trace 
inty Of Hotset, in Maryland. Our run over | Gur ordination to & period anterior to the time 

\ pie Waters of the Ct was delight: | of the Apostles, even to the Presbyters of the 
fal Thé Choptank is noble river, and there | Jewish Synagogues, and to prove that the 
, ate fine farms On its banks. i ambridge has no twelve Apostles were twelve and 
University like the English town after which it | that they have handed down their Presbyterial 
ip *called; “hut it hhas several churches, and | office slone, It-would be wise, methinks, in 
orong. the a Presbyterian, one, just finished. | our Episcopal brethren, to quit their puerilities 
just what © church pught to be—that is, | ahout the succession. Instead of gaining, they 

: and neat. “Tt as, at présent, no minister; | are lesing members by their arrogant preten- 

it would Bee inviting charge for some | sions, It is lamentable to see their churches 


ig of polite society. May He 
holds the ‘ministerial stars in, his right 


er. 


Nanticoke is the next 


tinder’ thé téachings of the present Diocesan of 

ths Danabe 


“Ted on to the oasis of 


we had to encounter, 


16d from its pale sands, as Albion is so 

Hom its chalky shores. Its localities 

rfectly familiar. It is a town so sincere 

tat néver shows two faces. On offering to 
6 my stage it surprised me to be told 
that it had been paid at Cambridge by some 
unknown person, who-will accept my acknow- 


ledgments fi is kindness. _ I repaired ired imme- 


seventy-two, but still keeps up his meritorious | 


mathematical efforts to * the’ ‘circle. 
other of the.elders at Snow Hill has reached 
he adyanced age of ninety, which is the title 
of one of the Puseyite tracts. By this time, it 
was rumoured among the Presbyterians that 
their old pastor had come. This was very 
affeétionate one’ ‘does ‘not fancy being 
called old.’ one’ tiving who likes to 
be the antiques. 
how? 6f'thée mortiing after my arrival 
devoted 46 'the inspection of the church and its 
gtave-yerd.’ The church was greatly changed. 
I¢‘had become modernized. The side galleries 
had’ heen taker ‘oht, the pulpit lowered, and 
the bell removed from ‘the rear to the top of the’ 
edifice. But even atthe North Pole, 
hhve” known that building. ‘churcli is 
noe ofall sensitive at being old. But it’ 
to Wander if the grave-yard, for the 
_ pale: horee*and ‘his’ fidér had’ trampled many, 
very of péople into the dust. The 
might ‘have ‘accorded with the sombre 
féelings of Dri Young at Welwyn, ot Hervey at 
Weston" Favell.' There lay the intrepid Duf- 
fitid; who had once comimanded ships in the 
Indian Osean: and’ Wilson, whose voice had 
been heard ‘iv the halls of Congres; and Mar- 
ti; whose smile had ‘enlivened’ the chambers 
of” sickness; and Spence, who had devoted his 
to Pécording the History of the Pen- 
indewlar Churches,’ahd others too numerous to 
"There ‘lay fetnales who had 


+ 


which 
feleds had taken refuge in the church 


benevolent the 
‘an Episod 
He Tives dnd is a. 


with crosses. Their plea is that it aids the 
‘imagination. Then, perhaps, the imagination 
might be more assisted by suspending the Sa- 


| viour on’ the steeples of their edifices, or by 


carrying kids and goats into their churches. — 

It gave me the deepest régret to leave the 
Christian: village of’ Princess Anne. The kind- 
} ness of ite people will long be remembered. A 
steamer was about starting from the Wycome- 
co for Baltimore. Dr. Collins, author of ‘“ Mis- 
collanies,” and’an ex-member of Congress, ac- 
companied me to the boat. We were joined by 


ar large bridal company ftom Princess Anne, 


and among them was a lady who had travelled 
éxtensively in England: We took together a 
colloquial pilgrimage from the mouth to the 
Gricklatle’ sources of the Thames. She is 
daughter to James Barbour, once our Minister 
the Coart-of St. James. In the evening, 
we hailed the ‘spires of the Monumental City, 
where a delightful day was spent with a friend 


Application of the 


‘to Presbyterians the simple rites of their reli- 


2d. The pastoral office gives rise to affec- 
tions which cannot be destroyed by the lapse of 
twenty-three years. 

3d. To secure the affections of those whom 
a minister has baptized, it is not necessary to 
believe that baptism is regeneration. 


5th. It is nothing to his credit, if he put 
off the visit for more than twenty years. 

6th, and lastly. A man may be waited on 
and driven about on level roads by co-equal 
Presbyters without one emotion of prelatical 
hauteur. Yours &., T. B. Batcu. 


. For the Presbyterian. 
DR. BOARDMAN’S REPLY. 


of the Reply of Dr. Boardman to the 
appointed by the General Assem- 
bly to inform him of his election. 

Dr. Boardman requested the Committee to 
convey to the General Assembly his grateful 
sense of the undeserved honour they had con- 
ferred n him and the confidence reposed 
in him. He stated that both his nomination 
iand hie election to that exalted station in the 
‘Charch, were unsought and undesired by him ; 
and that it would have beea an unspeakable 
rolief and satisfaction,jo his mind, if the As- 
sembly had acceded to the request contained 
in his letter of the previous day, and allowed 
his name to be withdrawn. He observed that 
the question of daty #éw ted, was one 
he had wished and tried to avoid, and which 
it was very painful +o him to be obliged to 
consider; but since Providence had brought 
it-before him, he would examine it with all 
the candour and fidelity he could bring to the 
solution of it. He requested the Committee 
to-say to the Assembly, however, that all his 
prepossessions, all his wishes, and, up to that 
moment, all his convictions of duty, were ad- 
verse to ppecgsonnee’ change in his situation. 
He Sonny felt, as he remarked in conclusion, 
his need of Divine direction in this important 


| juncture, and desired the Assembly, through 
the Committee, to invoke in his behalf the gui- ' 


dance of the Holy Spirit. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Narrative of the State of Religion adopted by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United. States, at ite Sessions in Philadelphia, 


i: May, 1853, and addressed to the Churches under 


their care. 


| Betovep Baernrer: 


In presenting the Narrative of the State of Reli- 


| gion within our bounds to the Churches ander our 
care—the 


: General Assembly would greet you in the 
spirit of the Apostolic benediction, and implore for 
you the continuance and enlargement of all the 
precious blessings of the gospel of our living and 
exalted Redeemer. 

Every thing connected with the prosperity of 
Zion must be interesting to you, and, therefore, 
in exeteinaet with a very profitable usage of long 
standing—the General Assembly think it proper to 
give their churches annually, some succinct ac- 
count of the stite and prospects of that part of the 
kingdom of Christ more ‘immediately committed to 
their supervision. 


In examining the Reports of the respective Pres- 


‘| bytéries—not the least striking and affecting im- 


jon which they are calculated to 


pression rodace, is 
that while his ministers die, the great ” the 


d of the 


Charch lives; and though individual labourers are 


hdrawn from the ‘field by the 
Master, his work still goes on, and others are 
raised up to take their placee,.aed to bear forward 
the standard of the blessed gospel egainat all the 
-¢ombined influences of error and sin. it 

the last General Assémbly, rota few of 


laid aside, and are wi 


their respective labours. Some of them eminent 


| for their talente and the important and nsible 
| stations which they have occupied ia the Church— 
some of them, © yetin their prime, and the 


strength and vigour of their manhood. A very few 
yeete:héve inscribed on the list of the dead names 
dear a0: our hearts; and as‘we read them, we recog- 
niga many bo have sonnpied the sqate that we now 

eccupy this pete Judicatory of our Church. 
pretences their counsels imparted interest 


been received. Were 
out fully before 
réduce en impression 


cagld 


that 1 1 
of the gréat cause, eli 


we 


me to 
tenst with it—to use it as stewards and almoners 


for thers Christian 


“PUBLISHED, BY 


4th: A pastor may advantageously visit an. 


our ministers heve been removed from the fielda of | 


and more vivid, than } cu 


gled to present to you ctartling 


‘MARTIEN & 


It 


which, they exhibit of the moral wast 


te ly in the swelli 
Population of the Greet; Weat, and we would like 
your. mi those various causes 
Rave brooght to light, 
of truth pedi asd upon the otber 
ess other 
end of true religion, and to perpetuate 
those desolations, over which some of the! Presby- 
teries: are called to,mouri. Bet thie Within 
the brief compass of an annval narrative is oar 
and a summary statement is al! that will be 


fom the rts of the seve- 
t 
ral Presbyteries, at the outward cendition of our 
churches, at the present time, is highly prosperous, 
much so, perhaps, as;at any former period of our 
“With scarcely an exception, they tell us 
that peace and harmony prevail in the midst of 
the 


The subject of Charch Extension hae excited 
much interest, in reference both to the enlarge- 
ment of our boundaries, and t the erection of 
houses of worship, This hae lately attracted much 


sures have been adopted — 
wery i t enterprise in Philadelphia, New 
York, Cincinnati, 8t, Louis, and large 
towns and cities, commensdrate with the wants of 
the. masses, The reports from all parts of the 
Charch go to show, that during the last year many 
new charches have been org d—congregation 
haye been strengthened and increased in number 
and, resgoyrces—and an unusually large number 
of houses of pablic worship have been erected. 
Pastors been: diligent and faithful ia their ap- 
priate work. The word of the Lord has had 
course, and has been preached regularly to 
thousands the. past year, who nevor before enjoyed 
the stated administration of the means of grace. 

Most of the Presbyteries refer to the increased 
attendance upon the public worship of God on the 
Sabbath. We ehould regard this as highly encour- 
aging, even in the absence of those large outpour- 
ings of the Spirit of God on -the churches, that 
amount to seasons of revival, and special refresh- 
ing from his, presence. The seed is the word of 
God, and where this is sown in the hearts of mea 
—where it is faithfully preached aad listened to 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, we are authorized to ex- 
pect that a rich blessing will follow. God has de- 
clared that hig word shall not return void, but it 
will accomplish the thing whereunto it is sent, and 
be rendered instrumental in turning sinners from 
darkness to light, and of edifying and comforting 
the household of feith. 

The intelligence which has been received from 
eo many quarters, of efforts made for the liquida- 
tion of debts i houses of worship, that have 
proved successful, is certainly a matter of congra- 
tulation. The evils resulting to churches from the 
pressure of debts are so many and deplorable, that 
we cannot but rejoice and feel that it calle for 
thankfulness to God, when these pecuniary claims 
are satisfied. In looking over our Church, we find 
that a new interest on this subject has been awak- 
ened almost every where. In a great number of 
cases, these liabilities have been fully discharged, 
that have for years borne heavily on many congre- 
gations, interfering with their prosperity, and —. 
pling their exertions to support the stated preac 
ing of the gospel, and to do something in aiding 
other objects of benevolence. 

In turning to the subject of Church contributions 
for the promotion of the great objects of piety and 
benevolence, we find that, with few exceptions, 
there has been a steady incréase of Christian libe- 
rality. The amount contributed to the Boards of 
the Church and to other charitable institutions, 
shows a marked improvement in the spirit of a 
ree benevolence among our church mem- 
bers. € are aware that a mere pecuniary dona- 
tion to the cause of Christ, is not in itself an evi- 
dence of love to that cause—yet it is one way in 
which we are to judge of the sincerity of our reli- 

ious profession; and where this is wanting, we 
ve great ‘reason to fear, that there is but the 
name to live—the form of godliness without its 
power. But increased and laudable as the zeal 
of our churches in this high department of duty 
may have been the past year, there is still a deep 
| growing conviction in our minds, that it falls 
reatly short of what it ought to be, and of what 
the present exigencies of the world require at our 
hands, as a Church of Jesus Christ. We would,’ 
therefore, renewedly and earnestly exhort the mem- 
bers of our communion, to be more liberal, more. 
systematic, more punctual in their donations to the 
urgent and multiplied calls, to come to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty. We would remind 
them, that it is not only their duty, but their privi- 
lege to regard their property as consecrated to their 
Divine Master, and to consider themselves as put in 


thren, accord: 
th prospered you. Lot those who ate 
rich give of r ab anf thioge who are 
poor, give of their penury. And be ever ready, as 
God in his providence sha!l open new and wider 
fields of usefulness to hie Church, to meet with 
cheerfulness the still larger demands which may be 
made on your liberality. 

The subject of Missions, both Domestic and For- 
eign, has excited more than usual interest during 
the past year. 

The Board of Domestic Missions have a work as- 
signed to them—not second in importance to any 
other enterprise in which the Church is engaged, 
and they are steadily prosecuting it with energy and 
success. This goes forward, extending its 

lanes and increasing its usefulness. It is engaged 
in sending the gospel to the destitute of our own 
country—and if the churches would furnish the 
means, this Institution could do much more in sus- 
‘taining self-devoted missionaries, while engaged ia 
proclaiming the great salvation to the thousands of 
our perishiog countrymen. Could the earnest en- 
treaties for assistance that come to this Board from 
various quarters be poured into the ear of the 
whole Church, we cannot doubt that those who are 
blessed with the ability, would feel constrained to 
contribute largely to this department of the Lord’s 
treasury, to send the blessings of a preached gos- 
pel to the thousands who are without a sanctuary 
and without a Sabbath. 

Many of our Southern and Western Presbyteries, 
while they speak of the increase of our y, and 
the spreading forth of the curtains of our habita- 
tion, lament the great deficiency of labourers in 
those parts of the ford’s heritage; while, therefore, 
we sincerely sympathize with those who have none 
to break unto them the bread of life, we would di- . 
rect the thoughts and prayers of all our churches to 
the importance of great and increased attention to 
Domestic Missions, as indispensably necessary to the 
continued ogcupancy of the ground which has al- 
ready been acquired, and to the extension of our 
Church with the rapid march of an increasing popu- 
lation. 

-The great work of Foreign Missions is also car- 
ried forward as fast and as far as means are furnish- 
ed. The funds which are provided by the churches 
for evangelizing the heathen world, are far from in- 
creasing to meet the demands of the stations al- 
ready established, and fall greatly short of exteading 
the plans of the Board, as God, in his providence, is 
opening the door for more enlarged operations. 
The missionary work is a self-denying and laborious 
service, and while our missionaries are prosecuting 
this work in behalf of the Church in distant lands 
and pestilential climes, let every member -of our 
Church respond to the call for increased prayer, and 
sympathy, and support, to enable them to bear the 
burden and heat of the day in advancing the inter- 
ests of Messiah’s kingdom. Nor have their labours 
been in vain; some precious fruit has already been 
gathered from the good seed thus sown with pa- 
tience, and tears, and prayers, and hope. Pro- 
mising churches of Christ have been organized, em- 
bracieg many exemplary and pious members. Na- 
tive teachers have been raised up, whose success in 
many cases iu bringing the great truths of the gos- 

el to bear upon the benighted minds around them, 
See been truly wonderful, and who seem destined 
by the great Lord of the harvest to be the most effi- 
cient reapers of that harvest in heathen lands. 

From the Report of the Board of Education it will 
be seen that the candidates for the gospel ministry 
under its care are jess in number than in former 
years. This is@ painful truth, and should be se- 
riously pondered by the churches. Surely ever 
well-wisher of Zion’s welfare should habitually an 
fervently pray that more labourers may be raised 
up and sent forth into the fields that are whitening 
for the harvest. Let the supply of ministers be les- 
sened, and our missionary efforts will be enfeebled 
—all the great charities of the Church will languish. 
No greater duty can devolve upon us, than to see 
that pious young men are brought forward and 
trained ap the ministry of our Church. If the 
urgent wante of our widely-eatended destitutions 
are ever supplied, candidates for the sacred office 
will be needed in far greater numbers than has 
been the case for a few years past. Prayer should 
be made by the Church without ceasing, that God 
woald pour out his Spirit on our colleges and semi- 
naties of learning, aad incline our youth to devote 
themselves to this work, It has been said that am- 
ple. benefactions would be forthcoming to sustain 
any somber of young men of the right spirit during 
their preparatory studies for preaching the gospel ; 
but we have reason to believe that the Church re- 
quites ta be awakened to more enlarged and liberal 
views iin regard to this matter, and not soffer her 
sons, when they would turn their faces toward the 
ministry, to reach it only throagh such privations 
and discourtgemente as often prey upon their health 
and spirits, and make them fear that they have not 
been called of God.. Beloved brethren in the 
Loré,'wé implore yoo never to lose sight of the 

reat importance of united prayer and exertions to 
firup thé ranks 


of'an able, pious, and devoted min- 
he 
of the continu 


has ived tifying account 
which ed the la- 


+ Bours of the Board ‘of Publication. It has foand 


with the eherehes in an eminentdegree. Its 
excellent publicetions have been widely circulated 
and the géneral disposition to procdre and 
them indicates a'desire to become dcquainted with 
the doctsina).. truths of our standards. Great care 
has been taken that none but, books of sterling 
valde éhoeld -be published. Such bookp are kept 
co on bend at their Depository in Philadel- 
phia, and the treasares of truth and piety which they 
_coutain‘shodld find their way into every congtega- 
fimily in our.connectios. The colportear 
ayatem, of which the Board hag availed itself in cir- 
y culating’ their issues, has been instrumental in do- 
much geed.: It is agency that promises to 
|, accomplish great things for the cause of treth and 
righteousness. W résults conld~ be 
, brought. this 


publications at the lowest prices in every destitute 


attention, especially in our large cities, and mea-— 
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the funds were pat at 


4 purpose. I 
e importance of the coatem- 
plated by this Board,fin the pi ap sup 
port of the colporteur agency, the Assembly would 
take pleasure in commending it to all their churches 
for an gnnua! collection. 
"The ‘Assembly advert with pleasure to the unl- 
formity with which the Presbyteries speak of the 
mcreased' and growing attention to Biblical and 
atechetical instruction. The doctrines and the 
spirit of that form of Christianity which ie ‘drawn 
from the Bible and embodied in our Catechisms, 
are the glory and the life of the Church. In the liv- 
ing power of these precious and holy doctrines, oar 
“nang and children must be trained up, if we would 
ope for a generation of Christians suited to the 
day in which we live, and more especially those 
eventful times which seem to be approaching, whea 
will come the great conflict between truth and 
error, which is to shake the nations. In the train- 
ing of the youth of our congregations in the sound 
knowledge of the truth of God, is our best hope of 
success. What else is to lead this nation in safety 
through the volcanic heavings and agitations of the 
various forms of a ‘demoralizing and infidel phi- 
losophy, which threaten the destruction of our 
institutions, civil and religious? What shal! effec- 
tually withstand the Papacy, in its last efforts to lay 
its iron sceptre upon this land of freedom and of 
Protestantism, but the most wakeful attention to 
thie duty on the part of parents and pastors ? Though 
the instructions of the Sabbath-school are to be 
prized, and to be prized highly, and though the 
advantages accruing to thé Church from this mode 
of instruction are so manifest and abundant, that it 
would be superfluous to add anything to the testi- 
mony of preceding Assemblies in their favour, yet 
we ought not to lose sight of what is the more im< 
ant and excellent way, viz: parental, domestic 
religious instruction. Nothing is to supersede an 
take precedence of the systematic religious training 
of children around the family altar, and by those 
upon whom God has made it obligatory, to whom 
he has principally intrusted this work, and of whom 
he will chiefly demand an account. Under the im- 
pression that this duty is committed, to a very great 
extent, from mistaken views to other hands, we 
would exhort parents and guardians to remember 
that Sunday and parochial schools are but second- 
ary and auxiliary in this important matter; while 
parents are to be regarded as the principals, ap- 
pointed and commanded of God himself, most 
solemnly and imperatively,-to bring wp their chil- 
dren in the narture afd admonition of the Lord. If, 
then, they should prove detinquent in the discharge 
of their. solenin trust, it is greatly to be feared thé 
Divine blessing will not, in ordinary cases, follow 
those means by which their care and efforts have 
been supplanted. 

It is deeply to be regretted that there are nota 
more elevated tone of feeling—more scriptural 
views, and a more correct practice among the peo- 
ple of our churches, in regard to the importance 
and the sacredness of the Christian Sabbath, and 
the obligation of its holy observance. In some 
preeee within our bounds, very effective measures 

ave been taken by conventions and addresses to 
rouse public attention to the importance of Sabbath 
sanctification; while in the bounds of other Presby- 
teries, mention is made of the lamentable and grow- 
ing desecration of this sacred day, and they deplore 
it as a serious obstacle to the ministry of the word. 
Upon this subject our duty, Christian brethren, is 
plain. Whatever the men of the world may think 
or do, the Assembly would faithfally and affection- 
ately exhort all the members of their churches to 
see that their example in this respect be unblame- 
able before their families and all around them. And 
let the united exertions of ministers and. people be 
directed to the devoutly wished for object of se- 
curing the proper observance of the Lord’s day 
among all classes throughout the land. The holy 
Sabbath is the comman privilege of all men, and its 
dishonour should be alike grievous to all good men. 
Phe general observance of and veneration for this 
day is said to distinguish the people of these United 
States, from both Protestant and Papal Europe. 
Let this institution, then, become secularized and 
profaned extensively over our land, and. how it 
would darken the prospects of this nation by the 
destruction of so much that is dear to the heart of 
the patriot, and precious to the contemplation of 
the Christian. Then might Ichabod be written on 
our legislative halls and churches; because the 
glory will have departed. 

We must not fail, io a narrative like this, to call 
the attention of the churches to the subject, that, 
for many reasons not necessary to mention in de- 
tail, is now occupying a deep interest in the public 
mind. We refer to the moral and religious condi- 
tion of our coloured population. Particalar refer- 
ence ia had to this matter in many of the reports, 
copocially, fom the Southero 

resbyteriés. It isa gratifyi 

that out” sth onl 
systematic, aod efficient than ‘have ever been em- | 
ployed, are now using with the most cheering and 
encouraging success to impart religious instruction 
to the slaves. Several of ovr ministers devote a 
great portion of their time and strength to this de- 
“partment of labour; and there are not wanting many 
remarkable examples, on the part of masters and 
mistresses, and members in our churches, who have 
given themselves to a zeal and a devotion in this 
self-denying service, that show most convincingly 
that it is a work that lies near the hearts of our 
Southern brethren, and that they are not backward 
to undertake. Pastors feel that the servant, as well 
as the master, is a portion of their charge. In Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, and Alabama, the most of their 
hearers, and of their communicants, in a large num- 
ber of the churches, are slaves. The largest and 
most promising Sunday-schools, in several of the 
Southern towns, are filled with coloured children, 
together, in many cases, with their parents, who 
are associated with them in receiving the same re- 
ligious instruction. We allude to these interesting 
facts, as going to show that both ministers and peo- 
ple in the South have enlisted in this work of faith 
and labour of love with a most commendable and 
unprecedented zeal, and with a spirit worthy of 
imetation by all who wish the promotion of the real 
we.fare of the African race. Let us rejoice in these 
things as the harbinger of a better day about to 
dawn on this benighted and long neglected class of 
our fellow men. 

Various reports of the progress of the Temper- 
ance reformation have been received from different 


, by distributing ‘these’ 


pom of the Church. In some places it is stated to 
advancing, in others it is represented, by a ma- 
jority of the Presbyteries, to be on the decline. It 
is well known that the friends of thie cause are 
moving in several of the States most vigorously, | 
and with a perseverance and combination of effort 
that seems to promise ultimate success, to bring 
about a system of legislation on the subject, that, 
if sustained by public sentiment, will most effect- 
ually check’ thé evils resulting from the manufac- 
ture agd the traffic of intoxicating liquors. It is 
earnestly hoped that the members and officers of 
our churches will be ready to co-operate in coun- 
tenancing all prudent measures, which will be for 
the furtherance of a cause so benevolent, and so 
fraught with the happiness, the respectability, and 
the prosperity of individaals and families, and the 

recious interests of society. Let not the Church 
be behind the world here, where such great inter- 
ests are at stake. For whatever difference of opin- 
ion may exist among the friends of temperance, as 
to the best means of promoting the end at which 
they aim, there can be no doubt, that it ie the duty 
of all who love religion and desire to see its bless- 
ings diffused, to diligently and prayerfully apply 
such correctives to the growth of this appalling 
evil, as are in accordance with an enlightened judg- 
ment, and the principles of sound truth and righte- 
ousness. 

There are other subjects of interest, to which, if 
our limits permitted, we might profitably advert. 
We must not, however, omit to inform you, that 
we have received from the various ecclesiastical 
bodies, in correspondence with the General Assem- 
bly, gratifying tokens of Christian and fraternal re- 
gard, accompanied with very pleasing and encour- 
aging statements in regard to the support which is 
given to every cause of humanity and religion 
among them, the onward progress of evangelical 
opinion, and the manifest growth and extension of 
vital religion in their churches. 

In looking over the different reports of the 
Presbyteries, we are compelled, in truth and 
faithfulness, to say that a large majority of fhem 
speak of the piety of the churches generally ase in 
a low state. They mourn over the worldly con- 
formity and the spirit of mammon, which has laid 
hold of so many professing Christians. There is 
great reason for humiliation and the heart of peni- 
tence and prayer. And yet the Lord has not left 
us without some tokens of his presence within our 
commusion. Special mention may be made of 
several churches in the Presbyteries of Zanesville, 
Harmony, Miami, Huntingdon, Steubenville, and 
Washington, where precious showers of Divine 
grace have been poured down, and the presence 
and power of the Holy Ghost have been witnessed. 
The Presbytery of Steuben reports a work-af grace 
of unusual extent and power in Geneseo Academy, 
situated within their bounds, and under the care of 
the Synod of a Oat of one hundred and fifty 
stadents in attendance at the time, seventy appear 
to be hopefully converted. 

But while we would unite in thanksgiving to God, 
for anything encouraging iu the past, we desire you 
to keep in mind the duties and obligations and 
brightening prospects which now lie before us as a 
Church, and call us to be up and doing. Our 
Church covers an extensive field. Our missiona 
| enterprises are expanding before us in remote an 
| distant portions of the globe. And, in our own 

land, hew much is to be done for the maintenance 
. of gospel institutions, and the diffusion of a whole- 
some, evangelical influence? Great are our privi- 
leges, and we need to be awakened to a just sense 
, of our duties and responsibilities. Let it be our 
greatest desire, and our noblest aim, to see and to 
seek a general dnd _— effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. Turning our thoughts from the mere exter- 
nal, let us often ask, what is the internal or spi- 
ritual state of our Church? What evidencé have we 
that the"Lord is in the midst of hert Does the life 
and power of religion preyail? This is, after all, 
} our true glory—and to rest satisfied with a condi- 
tion of outward ¥, without the: life-gi 


prospert 
and sougl-seanctifying presence of the God of all | 


| grace, is to mistake the shadow for thé substance, 
and to exalt the means above the eid. We would 
not, therefore, cease to exbort all our membership 
to bear in mind, that in Christ Jesus, neither cir- 
cumicision nor uncifoamcision availeth anything, 
new creatare; that the Ringdom of God con- 
sisteth not in meataand drinks; but ia righteousness 


and ‘peace apd: joy in the Holy.Ghost. We would 
pa os them to beware of that spirit of worldli- 


ness, which is so offensive to God, so bili hting to 


| the power and vitality of religion, and so dangerous 


to tha-seuls of men. As much as lieth in you, dea 
brethren, strive to keep alive upon your miods the 
high @nd commanding motives of the gos 

urge you forward te all duty—and to abound in 


every good work: a dying day—e burning world— 
to above all, wens and 
the gmece of oer Lord Jesus Christ. 


Journ C. Youre, Moderator. 
the Presbyterian. 
HER LIGHT PUT OUT. 


| 
1] To the list. of those who have recent- 
entered into rest has been added 
the fame of the Rev. David King, who 
separ this life on the 15th day of 
Stillwater, Saratoga county, 
NewYork; at the early age of twenty- 
“Me, King was, bora in, Edinburgh 
King was born in Edinburgh, 
d,,on the 28th day of F ome, 
1826, and his 
ta in ‘the year 1884, with whom 
lie Ontario coun- 
ty, New York... Serious and thougtt- 
ful ftom his childhood, he gave early 
evidence that he was truly a subject of 
redeeming grace; and at the age of 
seventeen years made a public profes- 
sion-0f his farth in Christ. Soon after 
thistime, he entered Union : College in 
Schenectady, and graduated with hon- 
our in 1847. For many years he had 
entertained the idea of becoming a 
minister of the gospel; but it was not 
until about the close of his collegiate 
life, that his mind became: entirely de- 
cided. After mature and prayerful re- 
flection, he then gave himself wholly to 
the work of preparation for the sacred 
office: He enteréd the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton in 1847, and 
Harog his, course in May, 1850. 


Having already received a call from 
the Presbyterian church in Jersey city, 
he entered at once’ upon his labours, 
and Was ordained and installed as pas- 
tor of the church, on the 12th. day of 
Jund, by the P-esbytery of New York. 
A few weeks previous he married Miss 
Harwiet Lyon of Schenectady,. who sur- 
vives to lament his early death. 

The commencement of Mr. King’s 
pastoral ‘labours in Jersey City was 
very auspicious. Young and zealousin 
his Master’s service, beloved universal- 
ly by the people of his charge, and per- 
mitted at once to’ see the cheering 
fruits of his labours, he bade fair to.be a 
burning and a shining light in the 
Church of God. But who can fathom 
the ways of God? Within three short 
months symptoms of disease appeared ; 
what at first seemed only a. cold, be- 
camé a chronic affection of the bron- 
chia, under which he suffered durin 
the whole of the following winter, til 
at length he felt the painfal necessity 
of suspending his public duties. Twice 
he asked the beloved people of ‘his 
church to unite with him in requestin 
the Presbytery to dissolve his cated 
ponsapaten but they still clung to the 


and return to them again. 

Mr. King accordingly sailed for 
Scotland in March, 1851, and returned 
in July, after an absence of four months; 
but by the month of October following, 
it became apparent to himself and to 
his anxious flock, that he could labour 
no more in J ersey City; and, with the 
deepest sorrow, his people acquiesced in 
his dismission. Still he could not en- 
dure the thought of abandoning the 
ministry. His strong desire was to 
preach the gospel till he died. 

Believing that a residence in the in- 
terior, far eon the sea-shore, would be 
congenial to his constitution, he came 
to the Presbyterian church in Stillwa- 
ter, New York, in February, 1852, 
where he had been invited to preach, 
and from which church he soon after 
received a unanimous call to become its 
pastor. For a time he hesitated on ac- 
count of his feeble health, but at length 
accepted the call, and was installed 
over the church by the Presbytery of 
Troy, in July last. He bore up under 
his arduous duties, and against his bodily 
infirmities, until this spring, when he 
became convinced that the field was 
too extended for him, and that a 
stronger man must take it. 

The church in Waterford tendered 
him acall, which he entertained, hoping 
that he might be able to perform the 
labour there, where the congregation 
was more compact, and the duties less 
onerous. Although he was confined to 
his bed when the call from the church 
in Waterford was presented to the 
Presbytery, he still signified his wil- 
lingness to accept it, and flattered him- 
self that he would be able to resume his 
labours in a few weeks. The Presby- 
tery, therefore, resolved upon his trans- 
lation; but the Great Head of the 
Church resolved to give him a higher 
call. Mr. King preached his last ser- 
mon on the first Sabbath in April, 1853. 
From that time his strength failed, his 
lungs seemed to be wasting rapidly, and 
all human skill proved unavailing. Dur- 
ing his last illness he conversed but lit- 
tle; he betrayed no fear of death nor 
alarm—no ecstacy. Nota murmur es- 
caped his lips. To the writer of this 
article he said, that ‘‘ Christ was present 
with him, and precious —the chiefest 
among ten thousand.” Daily the pow- 
ers Of™nature grew weaker and weaker. 
Calmly he awaited the summons to de- 
part, till the noon of Sabbath, May 
15th, when he fell asleep in Jesus. 

An affectionate and mourning people 

athered at the Presbyterian church in 
Stillwater on the 17th ult., and appro- 

riate religious services were conducted 

y the Rev. E. E. Seelye, the former 
pastor of the church, asaisted by seve- 
ral ministers from churches in the vicin- 
ity. A large delegation from the church 
in Waterford were also present to 
mourn over him whom, they had trust- 
ed, would become their spiritual guide. 

His remains were conveyed to Canan- 
daigua, New York. Committees from 
the churches of Stillwater and Water- 
ford took charge of them, and accom- 
panied the bereaved relatives to that 
place, where, after impressive religious 
exercises, they buried them out of their 
sight, to rest till the morning of {the 
resutrection, . 

In the death of Mr. King the Church 
has lost one of her most promising 
young ministers. His race was short, 

ut he ran.it well. That his ministry 
was 
from, the invitations; he received. to 


some of the most important churches 


y sppreciated, .was evident 


in our cities. To his natural endow- 
ments, which were of a high order, he 
added the advantages of a thorough 
literary and theological training. Asa 
preacher, he-had few equals. His ser- 
mons were characterized by a remarka- 
ble clearness and originality of thought, 
a heart-felt earnestness and freshness, 
and a freedom from those artificial 
adornments and rhetorical flourishes 
which too many young ministers are 
so fond of. He preached like one in- 
tent on winning souls. No one could 
fail to see, from the fervour and sim- 
plicity of his style and manner, that he 
scorned 
“To address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 
When sent with God's commission to the heart.” 
His private deportment was most ex- 
emplary, and becoming a minister of 
Christ, Habitually sober and thought- 
ful, he never gave way to levity and 
intercourse; but 
seemed to live in constant communion 
with eternal things, and to watch for 
souls as one who must give account. 
- The Most High doeth all things well; 
but'it is no small trial of our faith, to 
see One, so richly furnished with intel- 
lectual and spiritual gifts— so full of . 
promise to the Church, and so devoted 
to the service of his Master, cut down 
with the dew of his youth yet on him. 
To us it would seem that the youn 
standard-bearer could not well be : 
from the Church militant; but we were 
wrong. 
Ours be the ty to bow with humble 
confidence before God's dispensations, 
though clouds and darkness are round 
about him, while the bier passes on, to. 
cry earnestly for more labourers—more 
labourers to stand in the places made 
vacant by death. E, E. 8.. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Dr. Hoge and Lane Seminary. 


Cotumeus, Oxn10, June 9, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors — Having seen in 
a report of the speech of Dr. W. L. 

reckinridge on the location of a Semi- 
nary in the West, that Dr. Breckinridge 
was misled by the erroneous report of 
a speech which I delivered in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1843, I ask you to 
favour me with the publication in your 
paper of the following correction. I do 
not, in any measure, blame either the 
original reporter or any others who 
have repeated the erroneous report. 
Perhaps I ought to have publicly cor- 
rected the false version, as I repeatedly 
did privately. Now, I cannot, in jus- 
tice, either to myself or the interest of 
our Church in the Lane Seminary, any 
longer delay. In 1843, a memorial was 
presented to the General Assembly, re- 
questing them to direct a suit to be in- 
stituted for the recovery of our interest 
in the property given by the Kemper 
family to the Lane Seminary. This 
memorial was referred to a Coumiittee, 
who examined the case, and reported 
against the expediency, if 1 remember 
correctly, of any suit being instituted 
by the General Assembly. A discus- 
sion followed, near the close of which I 
expressed an opinion that the Assembly 
ought not to act as the memorialists 
requested, and gave the reasons which 
influenced my mind. , 

One reason was, the inexpediency of 
engaging in such suits at law, when they 
can be avoided, and the odium which 
would attach to our Church in this case. 

Another reason which I assigned was, 
that New-school men and New England 
people had contributed money to a 
pretty large amount, for the erection 
of buildings, endowment of Professor- 
ships, and the purchase of a library. 
To this money and its results, I con- 
tended that we had not a moral right. It 
was to this aspect of the case, and this 
alone, that I applied the argument on 
the ground of moral right. So I thought 
then, and my opinion has not yet chang- 
ed, although it is greatly modified by 
lapse of time and change of circum- 
stances. But the principal reason, 
“that which crushed the whole sub- 
ject,” was the fact that the donation 
was not made to the General Assembly 
in any respect, and therefore that they 
could not be, in any way, 4 party in the 
suit. The title was vested exclusively 
in the Trustees or Directors of the 
Lane Seminary. And it was only in 
case of the failure of the Seminary, 
so as to work a forfeiture of their pro- 
perty, that they act at all, and then 
only to direct the distribution of the 
land, or its proceeds, to three great 
American benevolent societies. 

I then believed, and still most firmly 
believe, that the whole one hundred and 
ten acres of land, and about $5000 in 
money, collected, as I have been in- 
formed, from Old-school men, have been 
really perverted from the true intent 
and purpose of the original donors, and 
ought to be restored to our Church, 
while I admit that the endowment, &c., 
made by New-school men, ought to be 
theirs—that is, if there is any such en- 
dowment received. JAMES Hoge. 


the Presbyterian. 
Eminent Persons Abroad, 


No. xxx. 


DOCTOR CHALMERS. 

I had had some epistolary acquaint- 
ance with Dr. CHALMERS before I saw 
him, and, therefore, did not meet him. 
quite as astranger. He gave me the 
warmest welcome, and did it in the 
broadest Scotch. It is not mecessary 
to say how he looked, for his face has 
become now almost as well known in 
this country as Washington's; but his 
appearance was a great deal more 
youthful and vigorous than I had ex- 
pected; and I was not a little amused 
to find him bursting into an expression 
of astonishment that I was not at least 
as old as himself. I told him that I 
had but a few moments to spend with 
him then; and we at once made an 
agreement that I should come over to 
Burnt Island, his country residence, 
distant seven miles, and pass a day 
with him;, and he remarked, that we 
could see more of each other there in 
one day than in two or three weeks at 
his house in Edinburgh. He took from 


his pegket .a letter from Philadelphia, 
and showed me the postseript, in Ww! 
the writer had requested him to direct, 
his answer to him as “‘ Honourable F—— 


, ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, AND NO. 985 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ©”. 


the person. Upon my saying that i did 
‘he said he supposed that he ‘must 
be & mémber of Congress, from his hav- 
ing the title, Honourable. I told him 
that did not prove it;.as that title was 
given to many others besides members 
of Congress; to which he replied, with 
great good nature—*“ Then the appe- 
tite of human nature for titles does 
sometimes break out, even among you, 
republican as you are.” The question 
of slavery having been incidentally re- 
ferred to; he gave me, in a few words, 
the outline of a plan for emancipation, 
the idea of which he took from Hum- 
boldt’s account of slavery among the 
Spaniards—the principle of which is, 
that the slave, by having a certain part 
of each week allowed him, is to pur- 
chase his own freedom. He had pro- 
posed the same plan some years before 
| to Lord Brougham; and though Broug- 
hem complimented him for it, and pro- 
fessed to. think it very ingenious and 
beautiful, yet, on account of the power 
of public opinion, as Dr. Chalmers sup- 
posed, he never ventured to propose it 
to the British nation. | 
_ A few mornings after this first inter- 
view with the Doctor, I set out to go to 
Burnt Island, to pass the day with 
him. I walked to New Haven, a mise- 
rable suburb of Edinburgh, distant a 
mile or two from the centre of the 
town, in expectation of taking the boat 
to cross the’ Frith of Forth, ‘at ten 
o'clock, agreeably to what I understood 
to be Dr. Chalmers’ direction; but when 
I reached the wharf, I found that I was 
one hour too early. I embarked at 
eleven, and, the day being fine, had a 
delightful sail across the river. On 
our approaching the shore, the small 
boat came out to meet the steamboat; 
but as I happened, at the moment of 
its departure, to be in the cabin, I lost 
the opportunity of going ashore with 
the rest, though the boat returned for 
me, after they had landed. As I came 
near the landing-place, I saw Dr. Chal- 
mers with his little daughter waiting for 
me on the shore; and one of the boat- 
men told me he had been looking out. 
for me a long time. He gave me 
another cordial Scotch welcome, and 
when I told him that I understood him 
to say that the boat came at ten, he 
said that he meant that she arrived at 
ten—as it was her arrival in which: he 
was most interested; but he should be 
more particular in his directions to his 
friends hereafter. 

I walked‘with the Doctor immedi- 
ately to his house—a two-story stone 
building, at the east end of the village, 
which i had then lately purchased, 
and which commanded a beautiful view 
of both land and water. I found but 
part of his family—three daughters 
only—were with him, Mrs. Chalmers 
and the other daughters being expected 
over in the afternoon. After sitting a 
while, and taking a the. 
Doctor proposed a walk; and -he and 
his daughter Grace—an intelligent and 
agreeable young lady, who has died 
within the year past—and myself took 
a stroll over the hill in the rear of 
the village, where we enjoyed one of 
the most extended and beautiful views 
in the whole region. The Doctor soon 
mounted his hobby—the subject of 
Church establishments; and though it 
was by no means a favourite subject 
with me—for I had been surfeited with 
it, on one side or the other, from the 
time I had entered Scotland—yet I was 
glad to hear Aim talk about anything; 
and he discussed this with such fervid 
eloquence, that I quite forgot that I 
would as soon have heard him talk 
about something else. He recognized 
an important distinction between exter- 
nal and internal voluntaryism: the lat- 
ter, that is, where the poor are left to 
provide religious instruction for them- 
selves, he thought would never avail; 
the former, that is, where persons volun- 
teer to bestow their property for the 
benefit of the lower classes, he heartily 
approved; and this he considered the 
true principle of a Church establish- 


| ment—precisely that which is recog- 


nized by every missionary een e 
said that a certain distinguished Ame- 
rican clergyman who had been in Edin- 
burgh, not long before, made a speech 
at some meeting, in which he spoke of 
Church establishments with great se- 
verity; but that when this clergyman 
breakfasted with him, a few mornings 
after, and heard his views of them, he 
greatly lowered his tone of condemna- 
tion, and even went so far as to say that 
he had little or no objection to make. 
I believe Dr. Chalmers perceived that I 
did not manifest any great enthusiasm 
on the subject, and he soon changed 
the conversation, remarking at the same 
time, that he doubted not that I had 
heard enough of it, and that he had not 
intended to trouble me with it at all. 


A good deal of the conversation had 


reference to distinguished individuals, 


with most of whom Dr. Chalmers had 
been personally conversant. Of Presi- 
dent Edwards the elder, he spoke with 
unbounded reverence and admiration, 
and remarked that he had a manuscript 
of his, sent him by Dr. Sereno 
Dwight, which he valued above any- 
thing in his collection of autographs; 
but fe still thought that he had pressed 
the notion of disinterested benevolence 
too far; that he thought his statement 
of this subject in his work on “The 
Affections” particularly unfortunate, as 
the apostle has said, in so many words, 
‘‘We love Him, because he first loved 

” Qn the whole, he thought Dr. 


us. 
Balfour of Glasgow had about hit the 
truth, when he said that ‘‘ our love to 
God begins in gratitude, but it does not 
end there.” He asked me if Edwards 
had any propensity to the ludicrous. 
I told him my impression was, that he 
was quite the opposite of that. He said 
he had supposed so; and yet he never 
could read his book on Original, Sin, 
without an irrepressible disposition to 
laugh; that he pursued his ee 
against Taylor to the greatest length; 
that he was not contented to throw him 
into the dirt, but gave him s reqwar 
kicking and thrashing after he got 
him there. He thought great proof 
of the soundness of the revival with 
which Edwards was connected, that 
such sermons as his.on Jastification 


hich | should have been heard with such pro- 


found attention.. He spoke of Bishop. 


w—,” &e.; and asked me. if knew ! 


Butler as holding nearly the same place, 


y* 


as a philosophical Christian, that Bd- 
wards did as an evangelical one—he 
thought it was hardly power that But- 
ler possessed, but .an. irable sou 
ness, clearness, and si icity of desi 
He pronounced Robert’ Hall more Jo 
sonian in his conversation than ahy man 
he ever knew;. but with all his admirs- 
im, in point of original powers 

low John Foster. ~ He told thes 
which I had heard before, of a 
Hall's parishioners coming te him to ob- 
ject to his preaching as not discrimi- 
natingly evangelical, and especially as 
having too little in it of the doctrine of 
predestination—to which Hall replied, 
‘You believe that dectrine, do you, 
sir?” ‘Yes, sir,” said the parishoner, 
“indeed I do.”’ “And so do J,” an- 
ewered Hall; ‘I believed you were pre- 
to a. and you have 
made your calling and election sure.” 
ife of he considered as 
one of the finest specimens of biegra- 
phy in the English language, and one 
of Foster’s most oduitable productions. 
He observed that there was a most un- 
fortunate discrepancy between Foster's, 
taste and talents; that his taste led 
him to preach to the poorest classes of 
society, but that he entirely shot over 
their heads, and had actually preached 
away two or three congregations. 

I must stop here, and reserve the rest 
of what I have to say about Dr. Chal- 
mers to another number. — | 


1. To find the pastor and people as- 
sembled for worship precisely at the 
time appointed, and no moments per- 
mitted to be lost in commencing wor- 


ship. 

3. To find that the house of worship 
had been well swept and dusted during 
the week. we 

8. To find the house thoroughly ven- 
tilated just previously to being occu- 

ied, both in cold and warm weather. 

4. To find the, light and ventilation 
well during the services. 

5. To find strangers well cared for, 
and seated as they enter the sanctuary. 

6. To find all Lecita and eyes, and 
ears employed in attention and devotion. 

7. To find the Sabbath-school well. 
attended, and claiming the interest of 
of parents as well aschildren. — 

8. To find that worldly thoughts and 
conversation had been left at home, 
and adjourned over from the Saturday 
evening previous. 

9. To find ourselves spiritual, prayer- 
ful, and watchfal, knowing that without 
prayer we shall go unblest.—W. FY. 
Baptist Register. 


THE APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. 


That so large a portion of the New 
Testament should consiat: of epistolary 
correspondence, is’ a striking phenome- © 
non; still it was natural and necessary 
in thecircumstances. The early Church- 
es often needed councils, warning, and 
instruction. They had no written ora- 
cles to apply to, and therefore the apos- 
tles, asthe living depositories of in- 
spired truth, were obliged to communi- 
cate with them in the form of “ doctrine, 
reproof, correction, and instruction in 
righteousness.”” These letters are there- 
fore the fervent outpouring of pastoral 
zeal and attachment. They are not ab- 
stracts, impersonal treaties, mere s 
tems of theology. Like other letters, 
they have their peculiar charm. They 
are written without reserve, and in un- 
affected simplicity. Sentiments come 
warm from the heart, without the 
shaping, pruning, and punctilious ar- 
rangement of a formal discourse, There 
is such a fresh and familiar transcrip- 
tion of feeling, so frequent. an introduc- 
tion of colloquial idioms, and so much of 
conversational frankness and Vivacity 
that the reader associates the image of 
the writer with every paragraph, and 
his ear seems to watch and recognize 
the very tones of living address. These 
impressions must have been often deep- 
ened by the thought that letter came 
from “such an one as” Paul, always a 
sufferer, and often a prisoner, he 
could not speak, he wrote; if he could 
not see them in person, he despatched 
to them those silent messages of love. 
—North British Review. 


THE INFANT IN HEAVEN. 


Dr. Chalmers gives his views as to | 
infant salvation in the following strong 
and beautiful language: | 


“This affords; we think, something 
more than a dubious glimpse into the 
question, that is often put ‘by a dis- 
tracted mother when her babe is taken 
away from her, when all the converse 
it ever had with the world amounted to 
the gaze upon it a few months, or s 
few opening smiles, which marked the . 
dawn of self-enjoyment: and ere it had 
reached, perhaps, the lisp of infancy, 
it, all unconscious of death, had to 
wrestle through a period of sickness 
with its power, and at length to be 
overcome by it. : 

“ Q, it little knew what an interest 1¢ 
had created in that home where it was 


so passing a visitant, nor when carried | 
to its early grave what a tide of emo- 


tions it would raise among the few ac- 
quaintances it left behind. There was 
‘no positive unbelief in its bosom—no 
love at all for the darkness rather than 
the light—nor had-it yet fallen into 
that great condemnation which will at 
tach itself to all. that perish, because 
of unbelief, that their. deeds are evil. 
«+ “ When we couple with this the knows 
disposition of our gréat ‘foreranner— 
the love that he manifested to children 
on earth, how he ap 
roach his person, ‘and, Javie on- 
and kindness we in. 
Jerusalem, told the. disciples that the 
resence and company of such as-these — 
in Heaven formed one mA 
joy that was set before hiti—telf is if’ 
Christianity does not throw,a pleasing ~ 
radiance around se i ’stomb And 
should any parent who hears us, feel — 
of a light that twinkled a few. > 
months under his: roof, aad-at:the.end” 
of his little peried expired; we cannot © 
think We ‘venttre‘tod' far; whet we 
that he is only to persevere in the : 


4- mibership. A 
the and \Grape- | tins ‘been enlarged, and the congre; 
the | bub they are woods ‘endeared to me- 
tugs since wee mé heart-felt pleasare to shake the old ANO 
ing bod since leaving. ruling elders by the “hand; oné of whom fs | 
| th L | ghildren who were baptised during my incum- 
dy ‘bency. There'was to be a communion, and the 
 exegation preparatory discourse wis from the text, “Be- | 
| Hold; I stand at the door and knock.” The ac- 
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Assembly’ ofthe Church of Scotland 
appointed ‘the Rev, Patrick Fairbairn 
or, of Divinity in: the College of Aber- 
jpoititment, is an accomplished scholar and 


all the costs of prosecution, both for plain- 
tiff and defendant. These are said to have 
amounted-to a very large sum. He will 
probably be more cautious for the future 
with his tongue and pen. 


| Wrst —The Pres- 
byterian of the West, of which the Rev. Dr. 
was lately-editor, is now under 
thé’ editorial ‘management of the Rev. Dr. 
Dr! Lord is a fine writer, énd Mr. Brown is 
active and energetic, so that between the 
two, we think our contemporary will go on 
apd ‘pt poe 


‘Tue JOURNAL AND THE 
BATH, Archbishop Hughes’ organ, the 
Freeman's Journal of New York, is to be 
published, after the 1st of July, as a Semi. 

- weekly, to appear on Wednesday evenings 
and” ty mornings. None who have 
been familiar With the character of Popery, 
will be surprised at this open desecration of 
thé ‘Lord’s day. Rome has always trampled 
upon thé Sabbath, and it is in keeping with 
her habits, that the newspaper, which is the 
mouth-piece of her most distinguished func- 
tionary in the United States, should lend its 
aid ‘to break down the sanctity of this holy 
day. The Sabbath once gone;*one of the 
strongest bulwarks of Protestantism will be 
gone. Why not, then, make war on the 


Asunpant Lasours.—A Baptist mis- 
sionary in South Africa thus speaks of the 
abgndant labours of ‘the Rev. Mr. Morgan, 
a Scotch missionary labouring there:—< He 
preaches uniformly four times on the Sab- 
bath, twice in English and twice in Dutch, 
trains his own choir, and conducts his own 
singing and his own Sabbath-school, and has 

of a numerous mission and charity 
school, in which he spends much of his time 
during the week days. He is also either 
chairman or secretary of nearly all the be- 
nevolent societies in the town, and generally 
gets up their reports." 


Tue 1x Catirornia.—A letter 
from San Francisco says: —“A company 
of Chinese in our city are about erecting a 
very large spacious brick and stone ware- 
house. in this. city, for the accommodation 
of the emigrants, constantly arriving from 
their. particular province. The leader of 
this: company is an educated man, and is 
abeut to invite’proposals for the erection of 
thé'warehouse by Americans. ‘This China- 
man has already signified his willingness 
to’ give to the’ Rev. W. Speer, chaplain to 
the Chinese, ‘the sum of two thousand dol- 
lars towards the erection of a chapel and 
school for the education of his country- 
men, and thus aiding and assisting them in 
becoming Christians.” 


SUPERSTITION AND CRUELTY. 


GO BASSI was one of the daring spirits 
_ of’ the Italian revolution. He was a 
a priest, and, according to Gavazzi, not 


lya man of pure morals, but highly ac- 
complished as a linguist, musician, and 
painter. ‘To the cause of human liberty he 
devoted his energy and life; and, although 
acting as a chaplain in the army, he, like 
Gavazzi, employed his talents for the regen- 
eration of his country. His career was 
brief, and his fate melancholy. Austrian 
and. French despotism interposed to uphold 
the Papal power, and Italian liberty, after 
the sacrifice of many of its champions, was 
ruthlessly erushed. Ugo Bassi was taken 
prisoiet, and his faté was soon sealed. We 
refer now to his case for the purpose of in- 
trodiicihg an extract from a@ forthcoming 
work; ‘in which a striking example is pre- 
seritéd of the union of superstition and cru- 
elty as commended and practised by Rome’s 
priesthood. ‘The extract is as follows: 

“Without loss of time he was brought before 


; wal ready todie, if death the penal 


ding) sagste interfered in the name of the 
t lating that no priest could be put 
th,’and that he moet first be handed to 


where the tonsure of the pri 


| performance of mass, had touched 
the holy wafer, being sacred, the 
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fact, the very worst form of the factory sys- 
tem, established in circumstances calculated 
to. produce the most ruinous effects. It is 
the result of the beautiful maxim, “‘ Buy in 
the cheapest market,”’ which, when applied 
to men, means buy your fellow-creatures to 
their destruction and your own profit.” The 
following is from a speech of Dr. Duff’s, 
before the Free Church General Assembly, 
reported in the same paper : 

“He knew there was heathenism in some 
parts of Scotland, and in England too; and, 
were there time, he would tel] them of heathen- 
ism, vice, and crime, which would make one’s 
eare tingle. Having been lately detained in 
the lis, he mede the ecquaintance 
of some.of the ablest of the city missionaries 
there, and accompanied some of them in their 
rounds, both by night and day; and had been 
out by night in the midst of hundreds of the 
most mined thieves and burglers, as well 
as most infemous characters, to guage the depth 

their nakedness and misery. In regard to 
ievery, and a preparation for crime and vice, 


he could scarcel that there was any thing 
in the realms than these” 


THE MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 


E hope that the letter from our cor- 
respondent in China, published last 

week, as well as the remarkable proclama- 
tion of the revolutionary party in that 
great empire, did not escape the notice of 
our readers. It would be premature, at 
present, to pronounce upon the character 
of this movement, or to predict its re- 
sults. Thus far, however, the revolution 
has made astonishing progress, and it pro- 
mises to be one of the most extraordinary 
whiich has convulsed any nation. For the 
number of the forces engaged, and the 
gigantic results aimed at, it is equal in 
importance to the greatest European wars 
of this century. Some of the particulars 
of the success which has attended the in- 
surgents in overrunning the richest and 
most prosperous provinces—equal, probably, 
in population to all Europe, we have already 
given. Later intelligence states, that Nan- 
kin has fallen before their victorious foot- 


The most notable thing in this move- 
ment is, that the proclamation issuing from 
the head-quarters of the rebels, contains dis- 
tinct acknowledgments of the Scriptures, 
and of the Christian religion. However ob- 
scure and imperfect may be their views of 
truth, it is a consideration of the highest im- 
portance and interest to the Christian world, 
who have been so long looking with anxious 
eyes to the millions of China, and labour- 
ing, praying, and giving tens of thousands of 
dollars of their money, to send the gospel 
through that great empire, that at last, by 
a singular providence, an internal, native, 
and pagan force should apparently be march- 
ing to their help. Limited as have been 
the results, thus far, of all the efforts for 
the Christianization of China, they have 
probably been gradually preparing the way 
for some mighty movement for the over- 
throw of the powers of darkness in that 
strong hold of Paganism. The influence of 
missions hitherto have resulted in merely 
removing here and there a foundation stone 
from the mighty fortress which Satan had 
reared, and held possession of, for more 
than twenty centuries; but who can say 
that the time may not be coming, when 
these foundations shall have been so weak- 
ened, that the superstructure can no longer 
stand, and especially if another force comes 
forward to enlarge these breaches, to batter 
down the weakened ramparts, and to enter 
and drive out the garrison of two thousand 
years? The labours of the men of God who 
have gone there to live and die for China; 
the prayers of Christians the world over; the 
millions of pages of tracts which have pene- 
trated where no living preacher was per- 
mitted to go, and which a nation of readers 
cannot have failed to ponder; the increasing 
commercial intercourse with foreigners, and 
last, but not least, the returned Chinese 
who had seen Christian institutions, and 
lived in a Christian nation, during their 
sojourn on our Pacific shores, may have 
been doing a more steady and effectual work 
for the overthrow of the powers of dark- 
ness, than even the most hopeful had con- 
ceived. Certain it is, that sooner or later 
the Sun of Righteousness is to shed his 
rays, from the Eastern Ocean to the Great 
Wall—a Christian population is to dwell upon 
the banks of the Yang-Tse-Kiang and Hoang- 
Ho. This swarming Asiatic hive of 250,000,- 
000 of human beings, is to become a propa- 
ganda for the truth as it is in Jesus. Con- 
fucius will give place to Christ. How long 
this consummation is to be delayed no 
human prescience can determine. God's 
ways in accomplishing his purposes, how- 
ever, are not our ways. We have been look- 
ing to the direct results of small bands of 
missionary labourers, sent to China from 
Christian lands, for the conversion of this 

empire to the gospel. By some power- 
eT internal convulsion, it may please Pro- 
vidence to outstrip our puny efforts, and 
prepare the way for the ingress of Christ's 
kingdom in a day. 

We would not expect too much, however, 
of the present movement, although it may 
prove an important step towards something 
further. It exhibits, just now, the question 
as to the future of China in a new phase, 
and one of great interest to the Christian. 
The fact that « Chinese officer converted to 
Christianity is one of the rebel chiefs, and 
that the revolutionists have appealed to 
Christianity and the ideas of the age, give 


| good reason for hopefulness, in case of their 


success. Already, within our own day, God 
has been working for China in a way that 
we evuld not have anticipated. Who would 
have thought, when Captain Sutter under- 
took’ to' improve his old mill, on the shores 
of the ‘Pacific, that’ he was moving a spring 


‘which ‘would open the gates of China to 


pour ‘her tens of thousands into this Chris- 
tian ‘land? Yet Captain Sutter, in his 
diggings, uncovered a gold mine, and forth- 


with among the multitudes ‘that swarmed 


elements, portend something 
Christians should at least note these events, 
and study the signs of the times, and be 
encouraged thereby to more earnest prayer, 
and more diligent and enlarged plans for the 
coming of Chriat’s kingdom in this most 
populous of all earth’s families. China once 
carried; Satan’s strongest hold in the eastern 
section of our fallen world will be gone for 
ever. 

The London Times, after saying that the 


religious views embraced in the “ proclama- 


tion of the insurgents will command universal 
interest,” thus speaks of that part of this re- 
markable paper: 

“ The importance of the document consists in 
its being issued, as if with authority, from the 
head-quarters of the rebels, and in the introduc- 
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voured to silence him. 


THE JEWS AT JERUSALEM.’ 

' some time travelling abroad, has re 
cently visited the Holy Land. A very inter- 
esting letter, written by him from Jersusalem 
to his people in Detroit, and which has been 
published, contains an allusion to the agri- 
cultural mission of the party of Americans, 
of which we have so often spoken, and who 
were connected with Meshullam, until the 
conduct of the latter caused a separation. 
Dr. Duffield thus speaks of them. 

“The movement of certain very devoted 
friends of the Jews, which commenced with a 
lady of Philadelphia some three or four years 
ago, and led to the formation of a little colony, 
whose object, in connection with religious influ- 
ence, was to teach and induce the Jews in 
Palestine to cultivate the soil, has had to en- 
counter serious difficulties and disappointment. 
Their labour, however, has not been wholly 
abortive. Their meek Christian example, and 
the labours of Dr.. Barclay, also, are makin an 
impression. They succeeded in the tetrebes- 
tion and cultivation of the sweet potato, in the 
valley of Artas, and of Indian corn ; but at pre- 
sent having no soil to cultivate, and their funds 
having passed out of their own hands and control, 
they are awaiting in Jerusalem the counsel and 
instruction of the friends of the Jews, who benevo- 
lently contributed to aid them in the experiment 


tion of such a subject (as the Christian religion) they proposed to make for the benefit of Isreel. 
into the Secaietiten sf an insurgent chief | Some things connected with their disa t- 
ment are character, and, I fear, 


with the people of the country. We learn too, 
from independent sources, that certain religious 
views have btedly been in 
proceedin e insurgents. y have dis- 
played the purification of 
temples, and have been particularly earnest in 
destroying images—a resolution which is hard] 
traceable to any political principle, inasmuc 
as the idol worship of the Chinese is not con- 
nected with the reigning dynasty, but iled 
long before the Tartar invasion. be 
these measures import merely a reformation of 
the national religion, or whether they reall 
bespeak a design of substituting a purer fai 
for the creed of the Chi we cannot say. 
All we see is, that a successful pretender to the 
Imperial throne of China has actually addressed 
an appeal to the Chineee in the name of true 
religion, and has called upon them, in @ procia- 
mation reciting certain leading truths of Chris- 
tianity, to ‘reject corrupt spirits and worship 
the True Spiait.’” 


PADRE GAVAZZI AND THE PA- 
PISTS. 


\W* should have been surprised if the 
: terrible assaults of Gavazzi on Po- 
pery had been permitted to pass without 
some demonstration of brute force on the 
part of Rome. He has seen and felt so 
much of the abominations of Popery, and 
portrays with such original and masterly 
eloquence the corruptions of the spiritual 
despotism within whose territory he was 
born, and whose pestilential atmosphere he 
so long breathed, that to let him continue 
to speak out what he knew, unmolested, 
would have hardly been in keeping with the 
uniform practices of Papacy. Rome abhors 
the truth, and hates liberty of speech, free 
discussion, facts and sound logic. Her an- 
swer to all this, where she has had the power, 
has always been brute force. Her argu- 
ments have been dungeons, tortures, the 
block, the stake, and, where she can do no 
more,excommunication. Kings, nobles, serv- 
ing men, and peagants, have alike felt the 
force of this resistless logic. Truthful 
tongues, whose utterances she could not 
refute, she has silenced by laying upon 
them her strong hand, and putting them in 
the grave, where they can no longer disturb 
her. 

Unhappily for her systematic and uniform 
mode of procedure with troublesome oppo- 
nents, there are some countries where she 
cannot so control the civil power, as to make 
it her bloody executioner. In the British 
dominions, and in the United States, her 
assailants may speak on as they list, and 
Rome can call to-her help no prisons, stakes, 
galleys, nor axe-men. Where she cannot 
make the law do her bidding, however, in 
silencing her adversaries, she takes the law 
into her own hands, and brings the potency 
of mobs to serve in place of magistrates and 
police officers. More than one instance of 
this sort of tactics has occurred recently 
in Cincinnati. Giustiniani’s lectures and 
preaching were not to her taste, and she 
armed her emissaries to assail his place of 
preaching, and eject him from his pulpit. 
Another such instance has just occurred in 
Quebec, in regard to Gavazzi. Sticks and 
stones were the arguments with which his 
eloquence was refuted. Catching him by 
the legs, and pitching him over the pulpit, 
and half murdering his secretary, were pro- 
bably about as far as even Papists dare go, 
in a free country; but to this length they 
did go;—Gavazzi’s manfully making battle 
with his chair and pulpit bench—no mean 
weapons in the hands of one of his mus- 
cle—availing nothing to turn back the 
strong army which Rome sent to drive him 
from the field. A few more occurrences 
of this sort will probably open the eyes of 
the incredulous, as to what Popery aspires 
to, and intends to assert, even under the 
free air of Protestant countries. The follow- 
ing account of tlie Quebec affair is from one 
of the daily papers. 

“Quebec, June 8th.—Father Gavazzi deliver- 
ed his second lecture here last night at the 
Free Church. In the course of his remarks, 
happening to say that the Inquisition was ex- 
tended to Ireland by the agency of Ribbonism, 
a man in the body of the church exclaimed, 
‘That's a lie!’ This appeared to be a signal for 
a large party of rowdies, which was gathered 
outside the church. A shower of stones first 
came rattling through the windows, and then 
an infuriated crowd, armed with sticks and 
stones, rushed into the church, and attacked 
Gavazzi in the pulpit, trying to pull him out. 
The lecturer defended himself with great cool- 
ness and courage, knocking down several! of his 
assailants first with a chair, and afterwards, 
when deprived of that, with the pulpit-bench, 
which he tore up for the purpose. e was at 
length thrown from the pulpit by one of the as- 
sailants, who got hold of his legs and pitched 
him over. -A further — ensued on the 
floor underneath, when the /ecturer was finally 
rescued by his friends. Gavazzi's secretary 
was also very badly beaten. Several ladies and 

ntlemen of the audience were likewise in- 
jored. A party of soldiers were detached to 
the scene, and on arriving, quelled the disturb- 
ance and cleared the house. The mob after- 
wards went to the Parliament House, and call- 
ed fora member named Brown, who has made 
himself obnoxious to the Roman Catholics, and 
after menacing him with their vengeance, left 
for the lower town. 

“The Padre was not seriously injured, and 
left here quietly to-night. There was some ap- 

rance last night of a design to attack the 

1 where he was staying, but the precautions 
of the authorities prevented it. His secretary 
is out of danger.” 

Since the foregoing was written, a terri- 
ble outbreak has occurred in Montreal. The 
Romanists again mobbed Gavazzi, and about 
fifty lives were sacrificed in endeavouring to 
restore order. The destruction of life was 
occasioned by the military, who had been 
called out, firing into the crowd around the 
church where the lecture was delivered. A 
very numerously attended meeting has been 
held in Montreal, requesting Gavazzi to con- 
tinue his lectures, and although he has 
since come to New York, it is stated that 
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may operate unfavourably to the cause of such 
efforts for the benefit of the Jewish people. 
‘The time to favour Zion, even the set time,’ 
does not seem to have yet arrived. Whatever 
has been accomplished, is but ‘the day of small 
things,’ which, however, we are admonished not 
to despise.” 

We subjoin, also, another paragraph or 
two from the same letter, in relation to the 
continued “blindness of Israel.” 

“ The blindness which has rps: to Israel, 
still continues. It is wonderful to see the ex- 
tent and power of it. One of the most affect- 
ing sights I have witnessed during my travels 
was encountered yesterday afternoon. I re- 
paired to the appointed spot to hear the lamen- 
tations of the Jews over their desolated temple 
and scattered nation. The site of the ancient 
temple is now occupied by the Mosque of Omar. 
No Christian or Jew is allowed by the Mussel- 
men to enter its precincts. The nearest ap- 
— that the Jews can make to it, is to the 
arge and massive stones of the wall which 
Solomon built from the bottom of the narrow 
valley or ravine, called the Tyropeon, for the 
purpose of sustaining and forming the terrace 
or arches, which were built out from the base 
of the rock on its four sides, and on which the 
temple on Mount Moriah was originally con- 
structed. 

“TI saw thirty-five Jews standing or seated 
near these stones, all of them bowing, and rest- 
lessly a and fro, while they read their 
Scriptures in the Hebrew, aud some weeping 
bitterly as they uttered their wail of distress. 
One man as if bie heart was ready to 
break, while he stood reading and trembling 
with emotion in his whole frame. Women, 
with white scarfs thrown over their heads, 
passed mournfully along the wall; some kissed 
the stones with their lips, others laid their 
hands on them, and then kissed their hands, 
whilst most sat in a equatted or Turk-like posi- 
tion, reading parte of their Liturgy in Hebrew. 
I ventured, with a courteous salutation, to look 
upon the page, from which an aged man was 
quietly reading. He politely pointed his finger 
to the place. He was ing the 58th, 59th, 
and 60th Psalms. The whole scene was so 
deeply moving, exhibiting, in such a powerful 
light, the sad reality of the Jews’ great nation- 
al sorrow, and caused such a rush of solemn 
ie in my mind, that I was quite overcome 

it. 


A HARD HEART. 


LTHOUGH the heart of man by nature 
is desperately wicked, it is only by 
successive acts of wickedness that it acquires 
that obduracy which indicates the absence 
of all good feeling. The dispositions and 
tendencies to evil, if unresisted and not 
counteracted, become so fixed and confirmed 
as to be, in a sense, irresistible, and the 
moral condition of the man becomes neces- 
sarily more and more depraved. Hence it 
is, that the attempt to change the current 
of evil is more hopeful in tender youth than 
it is in maturity and old age. Checks and 
restraints, induced by moral and religious 
training, may have much influence in neu- 
tralizing the hardening process of sin in 
youth, even where there is no radical re- 
ligious change. Accordingly, we see many 
who have not been regenerated by the Spirit 
of God, who have a certain sense of moral 
obligation which restrains them from gross 
and outward misconduct. The natural evil 
propension of the heart in such cases, al- 
though not cured, is held in check. This 
withheld, and the heart left to its own bent, 
the result is inevitable; sin leads to other 
and greater sin; moral obligation becomes 
wholly inoperative; the understanding is 
steeped in darkness; the affections wholly 
sensual and devilish; and the will incurably 
fixed in its opposition to God and holiness. 

These reflections are suggested by the 

character exhibited by the late Arthur 
Spring, who, during the past week, suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law in Phila- 
delphia. His history, since his arrest and 
conviction for a double and atrocious mur- 
der, has been at once terrible and humili- 
ating to our nature. Under the form of 
man, he carried a heart so desperately 
wicked, that the question involuutarily 
arises, could he be a man, or was he an 
incarnate fiend? Three murders were proved 
against him, with strong suspicion of his 
participation in others; contrary to all pro- 
bability, he endeavoured to inculpate his 
own son, a mere boy, with the malignant 
hope of bringing him to the gallows; and 
yet, with a whole life spent in guilt, and a 
speedy death full in view, he exhibited no 
signs of relenting. His awful situation far 
more deeply affected spectators than himself; 
the ghosts of his murdered victims never 
seemed to scare his seared conscience; even 
his physical frame suffered no diminution 
of its strength; he was bold, daring, defiant, 
blasphemous, and even indifferent and jocose 
to the end, and with a lying declaration 
scarcely uttered, he was launched into eter- 
nity. Every means was employed to awaken 
in his heart some moral sentiment, agi to 
impress his obduracy. He was entreated by 
the mercies of God and the terrors of hell . 
the fearful consequences of his impenitency 
were fully disclosed; every avenue to his 
heart was tried; every consideration used 
which usually affect the mind of man, but 
all in vain. His heart was adamant; his 
conscience stupefied; he was beyond the 
reach of remedy, for God had said, let him 
alone. Never was there a more perfect 
representation of an incurable reprobate, 
against whom heaven was hopelessly shut, 
of whom earth was utterly weary, and for 
whom hell was prepared. Who, without 
shuddering, can trace the flight of such a 
soul? - 

This man was once an infant, and yet he 
became a monster. Originally he possessed 
no other character than such as is common 
to his species; and yet a few years were to 
impart to him a terrible pre-eminency in 
wickedness. Springing from a parentage 
too ignorant, or too besotted to attempt his 
moral training, he began his course of sin- 
ning, which was uninterrupted by any com- 
punctions of conscience, and from bad to 


| worse proceeded, until earth groaned under 


the weight of his hated presence, and the 
unanimous verdict of’ his fellow-men pro- 
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is startled with such an exhibition of human 
degeneracy; éireumstances have it to 
stand out im bold relief pad Sy 
no means, a singular case. any 

still throbin animated bosoms which, in all 
essential features, are as desperately wicked, 
as reckless of all good, as wedded to vice, as 
regardless of God and the claims of religion, 
as indifferent to the retributions of eternity, 
as that of the culprit who has just ceased 
to live. They may not expose themselves 
to the penalties of human law, and thus be- 
come the objects of public gaze; but still 
they walk among us, and go on filling up 
the measure of their iniquity, until the 
wrath of God shall seize upon them. They 
may die upon their beds, and yet with as lit. 
tle hope for eternity as Arthur Spring, and 
with as deep and damning guilt upon their 
souls. 


How admonitory to the young! Could 
we gain the attention of every youth in the 
land, we would say, “Take heed how you 
trifle with sin. Like the fretting leprosy, it 
will eat deeply into the soul. Committing 
it in its lighter forms will inevitably prepare 
the way for its more aggravated perpetra- 
tions. The path once entered upon, will have 
a deep and rapid descent.’’ The danger is,and 
a fearful danger it is, that in sinning we re- 
nounce the favour, the restraints, and protec- 
tion of God. God may take us at our word, 
and leave us to work out all the wickedness 
of our hearts, and that is equivalent to our 
ruin. ©! that men would pause and con- 
sider how great a danger they incur by forget- 
ting and forsaking that only Friend who can 
avail them in their greatest exigencies. The 
man that wilfully sins with the expectation 
of warding off the consequences by future 
repentance, is like one who swallows a 
deadly potion in hope that its effects may be 
counteracted by some suppoged antidote. 
Let it be remembered that sin blinds the 
mind, sears the conscience, and hardens 
the heart, and he that indulges it, can 
reasonably expect nothing clse, than that 
he will eventually place himself beyond 
the reach of mercy. 


SABBATH TRAVELLING. 


E have no doubt that the larger num- 
ber of accidents, so called, on our 
railroads, may be traced to the bold disre- 
gard, by their managers, of God’s command 
to keep holy the Sabbath day. These catas- 
trophes do not, it is true, always occur on 
the Sabbath, although we regard them as 
collateral results of its violation. The man- 
agers of the New Haven road, which will 
be regarded with horror because of the late 
frightful sacrifice of life caused by the inex- 
cusable neglect of its officials, in attempting 
to account for the catastrophe, state that 
as they find it necessary to give their 
engineers an occasional rest to recover the 
exhaustion of continued superintendence, and 
by this means it happened that on the 
occasion spoken of, the engineer was a 
supernumerary, employed for the day to 
relieve the regular officer. The road is a 
Sabbath-breaking one, and the regular en- 
gineers, who are acquainted with all the 
rules, and who would be most likely to carry 
their trains safely through, are kept em- 
ployed without enjoying the recuperative 
influence of a Sabbath rest; and when, by 
this defiance of God’s wise law, they begin 
to suffer from long and weary endurance, 
the managers are forced to give them rest, 
by employing in their places, for a time, 
strange engineers not thoroughly acquainted 
with the road. Were they permitted to en- 
joy their weekly Sabbaths, there would be 
no necessity for an arrangement so question- 
able and hazardous. Here, then, fifty valu- 
able lives are sacrificed, and a large amount 
of property destroyed from a wicked disre- 
gard of one of the most benevolent institu- 
tions of the Deity. Besides this, when men 
are forced to overwork themselves, as is the 
case with those employed on railroads to 
whom the Sabbath rest is denied, they 
naturally, and by the very constitution 
of things, become careless and_ reckless. 
Wearied and jaded, they disregard their 
responsibilities, and become indifferent to 
the lives which are, for the time, entrusted 
to them. And if to restore their exhaustion 
they resort to stimulating drinks, as is too 
often done, the danger is immeasurably in- 
creased; for the man whose mind is excited 
by alcohol, defies personal danger, and is not 
very likely to be careful of the safety of per- 
fect strangers. The most cogent reason, 
however, in the establishment of our position 
is, that Sabbath-breaking railroads are under 
the necessity of employing Sabbath-breaking 
subordinates, and of excluding from their 
works the men who have too much principle 
to defy God’s law. Now, we take it as a 
principle settled beyond reasonable contro- 
versy, that the man who respects the laws 
of his God is the one who will best fulfil his 
duties to his neighbours; and the converse 
is true, that he who can, without compunc- 
tion, break any one of God’s laws, is not 
likely to respect less stringent obligations. 
If our railroad engineers and conductors 
were all men who, from religious principle, 
should refuse to desecrate the Sabbath, and 
if they were men who were weekly refreshed 
by Sabbath rest, we should soon be relieved 
from those scenes of recklessness now 80 
frequently observed, and so disastrous in 
their results. The whole community would 
be safer; travelling would be more agree- 
able; God would be more honoured; and 
railroad companies would be richer; for we 
verily believe, that for every dollar they 
make by a desecration of the Sabbath, the 
Lord of the Sabbath makes them pay ten- 
fold. 


WALDENSIAN MEETINGS. 


NE of the most interesting meetings we 
have attended for a long time, was held 
on Thursday evening the 26th ult. in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
in connection with the visit of the Rev. Mr. 
Revel, the Moderator of the Waldensian 
Synod, and the present wants of that re- 
markable body of Christians. A very large 
congregation was present, and though the 
exercises were protracted, the interest con- 
tinued to the last. The Rev. Dr. Young 
presided, and Rev. Dr. Willis Lord acted as 
Secretary. The Rev. Dr. Baird stated that 
in order to save time, Mr. Revel would speak 
in English, though he understood the lan- 
guage but imperfectly. Mr. Revel, however, 
made himself very intelligible. His appear- 
ance is in his favour. He is a delicate, 
meek looking man, and the very sight of a 
representative of that people from the Alpine 
valleys, whose history is so full of romantic 
interest, touched the heart-strings. He 
briefly stated their long series of oppres- 
sions and persecutions, and the favourable 
change which had taken place since 1848. 
They were now allowed to build churches, 
and to send out evangelists; to secure aid 
for these objects, as well as for a Theological 
School, he had come to this country. 

Dr. Baird stated the importance of the 
objects specified by Mr. Revel, and urged 
those present to contribute liberally. There 
were men enough in that house to furnish 
the $20,000 for the Theological School, and 
be none the worse for it. 

The Hon. Walter Lowrie felt deeply in- 
terested in this object. Protestants were 


uniting against Popery, and he hoped there 


would bea general upion im helping these 
devoted Protestants, whom. Popery had so 
long oppressed. Friesds in New York in- 
tended lending a helping Imnd, and that 
liberally. xt 


The Rev. Dr. Smyth dwelt on the his- 


tory of the Waldenses. They can trace 
their origin back at least as far as the second 
century. They have always maintained the 
truth in all times of darkness, and even 
through thirty-five wars waged for their 
extermination. They were Presbyterians, 
and when we were asked tauntingly, ‘Where ; 
was your Church before the time of Luther?” 
we could point to the vallies of Piedmont. 
They were the connecting link between Pres- 
i and the Apostolic Church; he 
hoped that we would now connect ourselves 
with this chain by » golden link. He 
advocated their claims with earnestness and 
eloquence. 
The Rev. Dr. Murray said that but 
a few months since he had worshipped 
in the Waldensian chapel in Turin. He 
had them just come from the darkness 
of Popery, where he had been in other 
portions of his travels, and had been in 
churches where were images, pictures, and 
priests mumbling mass; here he saw texts 
of Scripture on the walls, and heard read- 
ing, singing, praying, preaching, just as 
in our own churches, and it was to him as 
streams of water in a desert. He made 
several interesting statements, and urged 
the audience and members of the General 
Assembly to contribute to so noble a cause. 
He was a poor man, but he would do his 
On account of the lateness of the 
hour, the meeting was adjourned until Mon- 
day evening, 31st ult. when interesting and 
eloquent addresses were delivered by Drs. 
R. J. Breckinridge and Palmer. The Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, pastor of the church, stated that 
a gentleman in that church had subscribed 
$500, and that they had raised nearly 
$1000. The allusions by the speakers to the 
persecutions of the Waldenses, and their re- 
markable fidelity to God and his truth— 
their claims upon their fellow Christians 
every where, and especially upon Presbyte- 
rians, were forcibly and eloquently pre- 
sented. 


AUSTRALIA.—The Free Church of Scot- 
land is sending forth to Australia seventeen 
ministers, for each of whom applications 
have been received from the colonists. 


Reord. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery 
of Carlisle, held on the 2d of June, at the 
church of Upper Path Valley, Mr. W. H. West 
was ordained to the work of the gospel ministry, 
and at the same time installed pastor of said 
church. The Rev. J. Clark preached; the 
Rev. L. W. Williams presided, and proposed 
the questions, and made the ordaining prayer; 
the Rev. T. Creigh gave the charge to the pas- 
tor, and the Rev. E. Emerson gave the charge 
to the people. 

On the 3d inst., the Presbytery met at Lower 
Path Valley church, and installed the Rev. L. 
W. Williams as the pastor of that church. 
The Rev. D. D. Clark presided, preached, and 
proposed the questions, and gave the charge 
to the people, and the Rev. T. Creigh the 
charge to the pastor. 

These churches, each now supporting a pastor, 
formerly constituted one pastoral charge under 
the care of the Rev. H. H. Maginly, D. D., who 
has been, for fifty years, their faithful and be- 
loved pastor. The present pastors enter upon 
their labours with the warm regard of the peo- 
ple, and the cordial approbation of the excel- 
lent and venerable father Maginly. By reason 
of infirmity, Dr. Maginly was able only to at- 
tend the service at the Upper church; and on 
the following Sabbath, at the close of a com- 
munion season, made a brief but very touch- 
ing address, which greatly affected the large au- 
dience, and drew tears from many eyes. We 
felt, and he spoke as if he himself felt, that it 
was the last sacramental address which he 
‘should utter. The occasion brought out full 
congregations, and seemed to be one of great 
interest and hope to the people of both 
churches. 

On the 11th of May, the Rev. Thomas S. 
Bradner was installed pastor over the Presby- 
terian church of Croton Falls, by a Committee 
of the Presbytery of Bedford. In this service, 
the Rev. Aaron L. Lindsley presided and pro- 
posed the constitutional questions; the Rev. 
William Patterson preached the sermon; the 
Rev. David Irving gave the charge to the pas- 
tor, and the Rev. Epenetus P. Benedict the 
charge to the people. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery 
of Bedford, on the 7th inst., Mr. Jessee L. 
Howell was ordained to the office of the gospel 
ministry, and installed pastor over the church 
of South Greenburg. In this service, the Rev. 
Matthew T. Adam presided, proposed the con- 
stitutional questions, and offered the ordaining 
prayer; the Rev. E. P. Benedict preached the 
sermon; the Rev. William Patterson gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rey. Edward D. 
Bryan the charge to the people. 

On Wednesday, 8th inst., a Committee of the 
Presbytery of Long Island installed the Rev. 
Gaylord L. More pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of Islip and Huntington South, at Baby- 
lon. The Rey. J. McDougall presided and pro- 
posed the constitutional questions; the Rev. N. 
C. Locke of Hempstead, preached the sermon 
and gave the charge to the people; the Rev. 
Rutger Van Brunt of Smithtown, gave the 
charge to the pastor. 

The Rev. Salmon Cowles, having been ap- 
pointed to the Presidency of Des Moines Col- 
lege, lowa, correspondents will address him 
hereafter at West Point, Iowa. 

The correspondents of the Rev. George P. 
Van Wycke are requested to address him at 
Bloomingburgh, New York. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Synod of New Jersey and the 
Board of Missions. 


Messrs. Editors—In the Daily Pres- 
byterian, on page 104, Dr. Kollock is 
reported as having said— 

“That Dr. Murray was mistaken as to the 
Synod of New Jersey —s the Board. It 
was true that a committee of that Synod did 
bring in a resolution of censure, but the Synod 
had rejected it, and voted to approve the course 
the Board had pursued. e (Dr. Kollock) 
thought it due to the Synod to mention this. It 
<7 be confirmed by many brethren around 

Im. 
I think it due to the Synod, and to 
myself as an humble member of the 
Synod’s Committee, to say that Dr. 
Kollock is mistaken. No resolution of 
censure was ever introduced, and, of 
course, no such resolution was rejected ; 
nor did the Synod vote “to approve 
the course the Board had pursued.” 
The report did call in question the pro- 
priety of the policy of the Board, and 
the whole report was adopted. Dr. 
Murray was right in saying that “the 
question of approving this policy,”’ [see 
page 104 of the Daily Presbyterian, } 
to wit, the policy of the Board, “ was 
carried against the Board, and against 
his opposition and protest.”’ 

Dr. Murray 104] that 
vote of censure had been passed,” 
&e. I do not look upon the action of 
the Synod in this light. The Synod, 
by adopting the report of their Com- 
mittee, did question the propriety of 
the policy of the Board of Missions, 
and that too without c ing them. 
I know that it was the desire of man 
excellent brethren, who love the Bos 
and who rejoice in the which has 


been effected through its instrumen- 


tality, that a different course should be 
R. K. Rope@sns. 


pure 


‘BPECIAL PASTORAL CONFERENCE. 


0f Beangelieal Pasters. 
Panis, May 11th, 1853. 


Messrs. Editors—T resume my narration of 


cial Pastoral Conference, (fo 

Church.) I must begin with some preliminary 
remarks. 

. You remember the éndeavours made, in our 


General Assembly of 1848, by some faithful | 


men, to come at-once to an ecclesiastical con fes- 
sion of the faith of the Church, and the with- 
drawal of MM. Frederick Monod and A. de 
Gasparin, in consequence of their motion hav- 
ing failed—a failure foreseen by all, even by 
the authors of the motion. Thus began the 
French Reformed Free Church, or, as it terms 
itaelf, the Reformed Evangelical Church, with 
but few followers and little encouragement. 
The other evangelical members of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1848 remained in the Church, 
and so did I myself, from motives which I ex- 
posed fully in your paper at the time. We did 
not see our way clear to leave the Church 
merely on account of an act of an Assembly, 
the formation of which was not regular, nor the 
decisions binding. We felt, however, that a 
double obligation was now laid upon us to 
hasten the time when ecclesiastical order and 
the profession of the faith would be restored to 
our Church; and such has been the constant 
aim of our efforts, and especially of the efforts 
of some of us, in different parts of France. 

These efforts, however, were crowned with 
little success for three years. On the one hand, 
another General Assembly, which had been 
contemplated for September, 1851, was post- 
poned, in consequence especially of the great 
confusion that prevailed in the churches about 
the measures to be adopted for their improve- 
ment. On the other hand, several evangelical 
ministers laboured in vain to obtain a declara- 
tion of faith around which the brethren might 
rally; or, at least, to establish regular pastoral 
private conferences for the brethren, where the 
reform of the Church might be seriously con- 
sidered and attempted. No plan was proposed 
that recommended itself to a sufficient number 
to make a beginning. I should add, in justice 
to Government, that it consulted more than 
once our Consistories about what should be 
done, without being able to get any general 
and satisfactory answer to their inquiries. 
Thus three years were spent without any real 
progress; things remained exactly in the same 
state in which the Revolution of February and 
the General Assembly of 1848 had found us. 

“ Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” 


took a more favourable turn, by the very cir- 
cumstances that would have deprived us of our 
last hopes of amendment; I mean the 2d De- 
cember and the establishment of despotic power. 
Nothing can be less congenial than despotic 
power to the liberal spirit of a Presbyterian 
Church; this was a first cause of uneasiness. 
A second was, that the advisers to whom the 
Government was likely to apply did not belong 
to the evangelical part of our Church. We had 
every reason to fear that measures were at 
hand which would straiten our consciences, and 
bring us to the necessity of leaving the Church. 
This necessity, however, had nothing that made 
us particularly uneasy, provided it was clearly 
brought on by the providence and will of God. 
Nay, I may go so far as to say that it would 
have been greeted by many as a merciful de- 
liverance from a situation connected with many 
an embarrassment, and where a sense of duty 
alone could retain them. 

It was in these circumstances, and under 
these apprehensions, that the Decree of the 
26th of March made its sudden appearance. 
This Decree had been prepared by the dicta- 
torial power of the then President, and without 
the co-operation of the churches. It did not 
interfere with our Church’s doctrine, nor with 
the main objects of its discipline. But it intro- 
duced two innovations into our ecclesiastical 
situation, in both of which were strangely 
mixed up elements for encouragement and for 
discouragement. 

The first was the re-institution of our Parish 
Councils, under the name of Conseils Presbyté- 
rauz, (corresponding to what our fathers called 
Consistoires )}—whilst this latter name was trans- 
ferred to a District Council, presiding over seve- 
ral parishes, (and termed in our old Discipline 
Colloques.) This was a real and considerable 
improvement, for which our Government had 
been frequently applied to, under the Bour- 
bons of both branches, but without success; it 
required a dictatorial decision, and, in this in- 
stance, the Dictator dictated well. The conse- 
quence of this measure was, that the parish 
became in law, as it is in fact, the church, and 
the unity of ecclesiastical action, instead of 
being absorbed into the general direction of 
several churches at once; and especially that 
the parish could no longer be oppressively 
dealt with by a district assembly, as had hap- 
pened more than once, in direct opposition to 
every Presbyterian principle and feeling. 

But the measure, however good in itself, had 
its inconveniences. The members of the new 
ecclesiastical councils, both the Conseils Pres- 

ix (old Consistoires,) and the Consistoires 
(old Colloques,) were to be chosen by universal 
suffrage. It would have been well if the uni- 
versal suffrage had been the suffrage of all the 
members of the church, become such according 
to the rules of the Discipline. But such was 
not the case; it was the suffrage of all the 
members of the church such as it is, and al- 
most without religious conditions of admission. 
As most of them could pot be considered as 
believing and pious CijMstians, it was to be 
supposed they would upset the Evangelical ma- 
jority, formed by degrees in several Consis- 
toires, more especially in the Consistory of 
Paris, to put in its place a new majority, ani- 
mated by a contrary spirit. This was all we 
feared, and all our adversaries hoped. Thus 
we were full of apprehension, and they of con- 
fidence, for the future. 


But by the great mercy of God the event 
proved contrary to what was generally ex- 
pected. In a short time after such a great po- 
litical commotion, and in presence of the dan- 
gers to which the Church was exposed, a spirit 
of prudence and conservation generally pre- 
vailed. Certainly a pious feeling had some 
share in it, the gospel having gained more 
ground in the hearts than even we were aware 
of. But whatever may have been the cause, 
the ancient members of the old Consistories 
were re-elected almost every where, as mem- 
bers either of the Conseils Presbytérauz, or of 
the new Consistoires. This was true more espe- 
cially in our great cities, and particularly in 
Paris, where the evangelical majority in 
both of these bodies required more firmness 
than they had had before, feeling they were 
supported by the flock. It was an admirable 
deliverance of God, a great cause of joy for his 
people, and a great cause of confusion for our 
adversaries. I gave you at the time a detailed 
account of all these facts, and merely resume 
them now, that you may see at once how 
things have been going on. 

Beaten upon this ground, the latitudinarians 
continued the struggle upon another, where 
they had, it must be acknowledged, much 
chance of success; and this success, had they 
obtained it, would have rendered nearly use- 


. less the victory God had given us in the elec- 


tions. This new ground was the attributions of 
the Conseil Central. 

This is the second innovation introduced by 
the Decree of the 26th March; it had insti- 
tuted, under the name of Conseil Cenérai, an 
entirely new body, and entirely unknown in 
our old organization. It was charged with de- 
liberating on the religious subjects which might 
be brought before it, whether by the Adminis- 
tration, or by the Churches. The members 
of it were, for this first time, named directly 
by the Government. 

This Institution had ite advantages, and an- 
swered to wants often felt. In the absence of 
any centre to unite them, since our Synods met 
no more, many questions come to Government, 
which cannot be decided with knowledge of the 
facts, by a Roman Catholic authority, and 
which it is desirable to see committed to Pro- 
Circumstances occur besides, 


| 


our Conferences, and now come to our Spe | 
(for our Established |: 


When we seemed near losing courage, things 


Es 


Central should be called upon to decide about 
difficulties which might arise between the 
Conseils Presbytéraux and the Consistoires, or 


Athanase Coquerel, calls them,) was evident. 
The Conseil Central would thus become the su- 
preme power in the Established Church, the 
Synods would disappear, and our churches 
would be reduced to these three bodies — the 
Conseils Presbytérauz, the Consistoires. ... and 
the Conseil Central, and would be for ever de- 
prived of the possibility of reeovering their 
Presbyterian constitution. For the Conseil 
Central a new, local, and permanent body could, 
in no case, replace the Synods. At the same 
time, if Mr. Athanese Coquerel had the major- 
ity for him in the new Conseil Central, as he 
has in the present Conseil Central, he would be 
master of the situation, to the great peril of 
the discipline of our churches, and especially 
of their doctrine. | 

In presence of this great danger, the 
churches, informed in time by the religious 
paper /’ Espérance, (edited by the pastor Grand 
Pierre, ) who had been informed himself by some 
members of the Conseil Central, particularly 
by an ancient pastor, Mr. Martin Rollin, were 
roused up. A great number of Conseils Pree 
bytérauz, and of Consistoires, wrote to the Min- 
istre des Cultes to beseech him not to adopt the” 
additional articles; other Conseils Presbytérauz 
and Consistoires, influenced by the paper le 
Lien, (edited by Mr. A. Coquerel,) wrote to the 
Minister in favour of the Conseil Central, but 
they were far inferior in numbers to the 
first. The Consistory of Paris took a very de- 
cided and evangelical course. It addressed ta 
the Minister two very remarkable letters, writ- 
ten by Mr. Guizot, who is a member of our Con- 


Lien, by a short article ad hoc, invited the pas- 
tors of its party to assemble in strength, 

year, at the Conferences. We followed this 
example, and invited a certain number of our 
friends in the ts, urging them to 
‘come, not merely to be present at the 
Conferences, but also for the 


last moment only, we feared that we 
this step too late, and we were not 
apprehension of the result. But here 
it has so frequently happened to us 
time past, God, overlooking the unbelief of 


E 


to hope. 

The further developments of this important 
movement I will lay before your readers next 
week. * * 


From an American Abread. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


Geneva, Switzerland, May 16, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors—Geneva is full of the me 
morials of an order that has passed away. 
The insignia of Romanism have survived itself. 
They every where strike the eye of the stran- 
ger, and carry his thoughts back to the glorious 
struggle between superstition and truth. The. 
streets have Popish names, and in traversing 
them you are made familiar with the words, 
“Monks,” “Purgatory,” “Al Souls,” &c. The 
churches and the cathedral, with their pictured 
windows, and now naked chancels, remind you 


were acted the pantomimes of a sensuous reli- 
gion. These recollections make doubly impres- 
sive the simple services to which these eanctu- 
aries are now devoted. The history of that old 


been so exceedingly interesting to myself, that 
I venture to devote this letter to its rehearsal. 
One day in the month of September, 1532, 
there arrived in the then Popish city of Ge- 
neva two men, whose fame had already pre- 
ceded them. These were Farel and Saunier. 
The name of at least one of them (Farel) had 
long been a terror to Rome. Bold, vigorous, 
and uncompromising, he had for years stood 


and had seen the Reformation triumph in 
Berne, Neufchatel, and elsewhere; and now he 


wait for what should befal them there. 

The people, hearing of their arrival, flocked 
around them, drawn, perhaps, by a vain curi- 
osity. The preachers met them with the gos- 
pel, and proclaimed to them, Bible in hand, 
the corruptions of Rome. Their disciples so 
rapidly increased, that they were soon sum- 
moned before the Episcopal Council to sustain 
their views. They gladly went; but scarcely 
had they begun speaking, when the priests, 
foaming with rage, vociferated, “What dost 
thou do here, wicked devil of a Farel, pervert- 


answered he calmly; “but go and come here 
and there, announcing Jesus Christ, crucified 


eternal life. 
my good father, ready to render a reason of 
my faith, and so maintain it even unt 
death.” “He has blasphemed,” cried a priest; 
“what want we more of testimony? He 
merits death.” “Speak the language of God, 
and not of Caiaphas,” replied Farel. Then, 
wanting arguments, they assailed him with 
blows, crying, “Kill, kill this dog of Luther.” 
Thus driven out of the Council chamber, Farel 
and Saunier were, on the next day, put into a 
boat and conveyed to Lausenne, whence they 


be useless to attempt to preach openly, Fro- 
caused this notice to be 


that there once glittered the gewgaws, and. 


struggle between Rome and the Reformed has” 


in the fore front of the battle in Switzerland, 


and his companion were come to Geneva, to. 


ing all the earth? Who has brought you to. 
this city to trouble it?” “I am not a devil,” 


for our sins, whosoever believeth in him hath | 
For this end am I sent of God, . 


went to Orbe. Such was the success of the 
first attempt to introduce the gospel into Ge- 


ment resorted to the following expedient. He 


F will farther | of should endorse Gavassi, in order Pretimingry Remarks—Preparalory Conference own constitution on account of our | 
wad | both England Boat i have | had dome to get their share of the for public condemnation the brutal manner — 
|| at home in/feforming social evils. | en {geasure, and in getting this in. which Romish emissaries have endet 
Boy ~ “which. now |." guch & man as Dr. Duff can say that | were also to get new views of ee > 
wwe thing in ‘the realms of heathenism worse” | relative greatness of other nations 
hope “The'bathy | ys the Witness; young, vigorous, Christiani 
bat to civilization shook hands in the Bay of San 
Phere 00 ship may not’be the prelude; as regards the 
Bg the bothy j‘my readers will un- | spiritual enlightenment and eternal welfare 
on int pnd: that oF | of the millions of the flowery land! Atany 
-ba int th ‘Bie yr ide the rate, these late developments of Providence, 
— sesigoed of life, are in that direction, hoping, no doubt, te regain 
T \T With, « + On some farms in by the Conseil Central, the advantage he had 
THe i, (the author his own im- lost by the Paris elections. On his demand, 
= | we eee one woman on i Conseil Central 
SATURDAY. June 18, 3053. . perhaps, twenty worthy and respectable bre 
to fam We at the their place, (and in which several members of 
ublished Wt No. street, abe fixth, females huddled in out- the present Conseil are likely to re-enter,) new 
ond y, New | | men their bothy, onl the @ attributions which would render it a real ecclesi- 4 
taking shelter under some other erection.” astical authority. For instance, that the Conse: 
We ax natural results,” says the Edin- 
thi Becond Pres yterias ing, stealing, swearing, and recklessness pre- 
of | Vail ‘among the men. “Nocturnal expedi- between bodies and the pastors, an an- 
rer: EN, York, are the only. re- nual report should be sent by each church to 
ich the Rev. Dr: J. B, Finlay is pastor, ‘purposes the Conseil Central, &c. The tendency of these 
| creations of this lected class. It is, in 
of last Sabbath. | neg additional articles (for thus their author, Mr. 
OF yinrry.—The General | 
Last or 1T.— Dr. Newman, the 
waa erer of Dr, Achilli, has at length paid 
| 
2 | | sistory. The Minister, feeling embarrassed by 
these proceedings, hesitated as to what he ought . 
| to do about the additional articles. Things 
were thus in suspense when the usual time of 
our religious meetings and pastoral confer- 
ences arrived. 
It was perceived on both sides, that it was an 
. important, perhaps decisive, juncture, which 
2 must be turned to profitable account. First, the 
Sabbath | 
steps. f 
| 
servants, granted us beyond what we had dared 7 
Memorials of Popery in Geneva—The Old Strug- 
gle— Scenes in the Dawn of the Reformation— 
Farel and Fromeni—Triumph after three 
years’ Strife— Results. 
— 
an AStrian court martian ‘ie did POL 
to defence—he avowed that he had 
death was u him instantly; but be- 
&o perform the desecration in 
exists ; the 
fo where the cross is made with holy 
oil ;, ad and insides of the | 
did thé priests, Ugo Bassi had 
proteated from | weugeance, hand over 
thud of barbarity even more revoltin 
nanithe before scalping neva. 
But Fare! was not disheartened. At Orbe he 
, found a young man full of zeal for the truth, 
whom he persuaded to go toGeneva. His name 
was Antoine Froment. Knowing that it would | , 
fell 
his shoal 
5 ge 4 Pp place: “A young man has come ‘to this city 
| one month, to all, both end large, who 
of the he thinks of returning there. Whatever will come: Even those who have névér been at 
‘ to the apot | | may be said of the ignorance of most of school, and if in the month they do not learn ’ 
x horchiet those who compose these mobs, in order to to read and write, he will ask ndthing for his 
“ murdered spastint,* sage Co's DoF de toate palliate their guilt, it is quite certain that especially in the, uncertain state of our reli-| trouble. He is to be found in the Great Hall 
| the priests could have restrained them if of of Bele, near ths’ 64 thi ted of A 
| 
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the Reformed had 

Pret had teen, celébrated 

with polemn faterest, Dy 


“Hero, sirs; I give my life to ‘maintain 
hat what this. man says is alice!” This voice 
was. Kroment’s. He had suddenly come back, 
and had appeared thus boldly in the cathedral 
to'dispaute with the doctor of Sarbonne. He 
was not, however, permitted. The people 
chased him out of the cathedral, and pursued 


AN display ‘of’ rage) the Bernese were 
provoked. brought Farel back to Geneva, 


if buts: 


the next year (1534.) A friar came to preach 
ip one of the convents,.. The same privilege 
was demanded for the Reformed. After a long 
resistance, the Council yielded to the demand, 
saying, “We will not, and dare not prevent you 
doing what.you.jadge best.” Fare] was in- 
stantly sought for. ‘When the friar had finish- 
efi, he mounted. the pulpit of the Convent de 
Rive, and, for the first time in Geneva, the gos- 
pel was publicly preached by consent of the 
magistrate, March Ist, 1534. 

~ Of this proceeding, complaint was made next 
day by the Romanists. Thé one party being 

upported by Berne, and the other by Fri- 
‘bourgh, the magi were vacillating, and 
feared to take either side. At last Fribourgh 
suddenly broke the alliance, and the greatest 
obstacle being now removed, the Reformation 
made rapid strides. 

*Thusa year passed, and the cause of truth 
became stronger and stronger. The conduct 
of the Romish bishops and priests drew upon 
them the contempt even of their own subjects ; 


and an attempt that was made, at this time,. 


to poison the Protestant ministers, opened the 
eyts of many.’ A miserable wretch was hired 
by the priests to mingle poison with their food. 
Their machinations 


were providentially thwart- 


ed. On 'the appointed day Farel happened to 
be. away; Froment was called out just as he 
was about to cat; Viret alone took the poison, 
bat finally recovered. The plot was revealed 
by the wretch who sought to execute it, and 
who was at once put to death. 


remarkable of these was James Bernaud, 


who at once became a zealous champion of the 
truth. He proposed some theses against the 
Romanists, and asked permission of the Coun- 
cil to sustain them in the great hall of the Con- 
vént. It was accorded. All were freely invited 
to take part in the discussion. Eight Commis- 
sioners were named to direct the debate, four 
from_each side. At the first meeting no Ro- 
manists presented themselves; but, by dint of 

ion. and threatening, two champions 


‘Notwithstanding this, the Council still held 
out. As the Reformation had begun with the 
people, the aristocrats were eventually the last 


to be reached by it. But what hed begun and 


pered eo long, could not be stayed: The 
Reformed, who were a ‘body, claimed 
for Farel the right to preach in the churches, and 

ured it for him in spite of the Council. It 
was on the 8th of August, 1535, that the vener- 


maligned, 
Protestantien iad only grown stronger under 
‘rod,"atid stow it rose up to assert its supre- 
soy, After the fashion of a ruder age than this, 


organized a church. it 


| agree, too, that where this 


“to his own op 
‘intercourse ‘wit 
and as sa 


reer before that 
to Washi 
speech will be curious to know who 


wonder whether it was the dead 
and Bannatyne, or the living Van Rens- 
selaer, or Eells, or Tustin, or Christian. 
And when they learn that the ministr 
of such men was forsaken for that o 
the person on whose ministry Judge 


‘| second time,”’ 


| | tets who officiated there at the time. 


EF 
te 


with 
me in the opinion; that it is not kind, 
even forthe sake of making a speech 


in the General Assembly, unneces- 
| sarily to wound the living, 


or slan- 
you will 
been 
done, justice demands that the in- 
jury should be repaired as far as possi- 
ble.. Some of the speakers in the last 
General Assembly have, unwittingly 
I trust,.done injustice both to the living 
and the dead; and as they have for- 
borne to make any reparation, I ask 
rmission to correct, in your columns, 
fn which the offensive speeches were 
reported, certain mistakes and injurious 
innuendos that I take to be either wan- 
tonly careless, or sinfully unkind. 
. Of the mistakes which, without any 
such design on the part of their au- 
thors, may do our cause in Washington 
injury; the first and the most harmless 
is’ that attributed to Dr. Smith, who is 
represented as speaking of the “‘ posi- 
tion and limited accommodation of the 
single church in Washington — accom- 
modation for about four hundred peo- 
ple.” This was a mistake. Our church 
will contain nearly, if not quite, double 
the number, and its. “‘position’ is not 
quite so unfortunate as certain writers 
and speakers imagine. We cannot 
comprehend the zeal that in speakin 


dér the dead; and I thin 


up one church enterprise, feels calle 


uponto cry down another, by holding 
it up to contempt. F street Church is, 
by universal accord, acknowleged to be 
the neatest and most comfortable Pres- 
byterian church in our city; but if 


strangers are to believe the speeches in 
the Assembly, they would never inquire 


for it. 

Dr. Baird is represented as advertin 
rtunities of person 
our greatest men,” 
ig “we needed an able man, 
who could ‘meet them 4s an equal in 
general information, as well as mental 
ability.””. Now, everybody knows what 
facilities the doctor has in getting ac- 
cess to the “greatest men,’ and per- 
haps, if “ the single church in Washing- 
ton” had known, on a recent occasion, 
when their pastor was called to an- 
other field, that some such “able 
man, who could meet them as an equal 
in. general information, as well as 
mental ability,” could have been ‘pro- 
cured, they would not have opposed the 
translation of their ‘‘ worthy pastor.’’ 
It is certainly important that the desid- 
erata described by the doctor, and 
which is so much “ needed,’’ should be 
supplied without delay. 

: Bat the most inconsiderate of the 
speeches made on that subject was that 
of Judge Fine, in repelling Dr. Mur- 
ray'’s “quasi imputation upon himself.” 
The writer had never heard that any 
gentleman of that name had ever “‘at- 
tended to public duty in Washington,”’ 
until he read it in hisspeech. But it 
appears that he was here, and that he 
“attended a church in another con- 
nexion, for reasons which would lead 
him to do the same thing again:’’ and 
the reasons appear to be that “‘mem- 
bers of Congress were not going to sit 
under half oduonted men, or under sim- 
ply a theological lecturer ; they went to 
church to be improved; and if that was 
not done, they would not ‘go a second 
time. A man of high talent and cor- 
responding spirituality would dd good 
there; but a feeble man would effect 
but. little.” Now, upon this speech I 
wish to remark, 

(a). It does injustice to the dead, who 
cannot speak to repel the wrong thus 
flung upon their memory. The vener- 
able Laurie was neither “a half. edu- 


lecturer.” Neither was the lovely and 
accomplished Bannatyne. Both were 
men of mature, thorough education; 
and both were considered by the best 


judges able and accomplished sermon- 
ize 


rs. 
(6) It does injustice to the living. 
The present “worthy pastor of our 
in Washington’ is not involved 
in this invidious comparison, for Judge 
Fine had finished his metropolitan ca- 
entleman was called 
ton. But the readers of his 
“the half educated man” and mere 
theological lecturer’’ was. will 
aurie 


Fine did attend, and also learn 
that 


conceive of the Judge’s notions of an 


‘(e) If the learned Con man had 
ventured "to the Old-school church “a 
thaps he would have 
been “improved,” at least so far as to 

charitably in regard to the minis- 


Now, Messrs. Editors, if you ask for 


| the eut bond of this statement, I reply 


by sundry “inferences from the gene- 


ral-eubdject’’—as;the preachers say; 
| vi 
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ti on” 


+ axt 
“Rete The “quaat im 
the living and the dead ts 0s ‘worthy of 


being’ “repelled” as: that which Dr. 


om 


| pause 


igi! 


BEES 


| new church for him. 


cated man,” nor “a mere theological. 


person is, they will be puzzled to 


large. 
} tablished in every quarter of the globe, 
‘and have been the means of communi- 
express himself a little more cautiously | 
dreds of thousan 
‘ 1 of whom haye risen to eminence in the 
world, and.in Christian societies. Ac- 


-dom, there are now nearly one 


least: do) ste harin. ‘We poor worth 


$09 in either by faint praise, 
hed ; mis 


tion to her ability, 
beni enlanged end 
| #0 ber poverty; en ‘and beautifie 
place of worship; shé, whilst doing 
this, paid in good part an agent for the 
| new enterprise, who had gone out some 


than apy chu 


three years ago. She has spared her 
itor. to toil in ‘collecting money for 


| the new church. She is now — 
} in chief, a missionary in our city, an 


hermembers are engaged in building a 
“Faint, yet pur- 
suing,” she has struggled through her 
own difficulties, and is helping the gen- 
eral cause here; and yet, after all, she 


the General Assembly, and in the wide- 
spread° reports of the newspapers, as 
“half-edacated’ men,” lacking ‘“spirit- 


| uality,”” “ ability,” and eloquence” — 


meré “thedlogical lecturers,” &c. 
Three’ years ago; a writer in your 
paper spoke disparagingly of our con- 
gregation; and we were silent. Now, 
again, we are assailed with innuendoes 
exceedingly lacerating to the feelings 
of this flock. We ask permission to 
say this much in self-defence; and if 
still it be asked, “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazdreth?’’ we can only 
answer, “COME AND SEE.”’ 


For the Presbyterian. 
CONVERSIONS to ROMANISM. 


Messrs. Editors—The following items, 
taken from the New York Freeman’s 
Journal, may be as interesting to Pro- 
testants as to Romanists. e know 
that Romanists are constantly boasting 
of the additions to their communion 
from Protestantism; and we can have 
no desire to keep ourselves ignorant of 
the facts in the case, nor could we have 
any interest indoing so. Our religious 

apers are generally free to acknow- 
” ge the changes as they occur; but it 
may be profitable to look at the ag- 
gregate occasionally, and seem to 
consider what portions of Protestant- 
ism furnish the material for mes 
Papists. .The Journal gives a list o 
nineteen Episcopal clergymen, who have 
joined the Romish Church within the 
ten years last past, and four minis- 
ters se other denominations, viz:—O. 
A. Brownson, George Leach, Professor 
Oestil, and Porter Thomas. This may 
be a significant fact in relation to the 
Protestant ministry of the United States. 
Besides clergymen, twelve officers of 
the army are enumerated among them 
— Colonel Benton, Major Scott, and 
Lieutenant May, [?] (on his death-bed.) 
The list also contains nine officers of the 
navy. The editor intimates that the. 
list is not complete. Will he please to 
finish it, and also tell us whether Rome 
counts none but dignitaries and officials 
among her trophies? Are there no 
humble, untitled laymen who join her 
ranks? It would be a favour to Pro- 
testant Christianity to know who they 
are, and what — influences they 
had been previously 


— 


The Founder of Sabbath-Schools. 


Robert Raikes, whose name will be 
“held in everlasting remembrance,”’ 
was born in the city of Gloucester, in 
1735, and died there in 1811. His 
father, who was a printer, brought up 
his son to his own trade, and the son 
having realized a good property, em- 
lived it, together with his pen and 
influence, in instructing ‘the ignorant 
and relieving the needy. He is gen- 
erally considered the founder of Sun- 
day-schools ; this is not the fact, though 
to him belongs the honour of ne 
the Sunday-school system into genera 
use. Other persons, as early as the 
ear 1763, had preceded Raikes in the 
enevolent effort to make the Sunday 
subservient to the education of neglected 
children. Amon 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, vicar of Cat- 
terick, in Yorkshire; Miss Harrison of 
Bedale; and in 1769, Miss Ball, at 
High Wycombe, Bucks. Miss Harri- 
son, afterwards Mrs. Cappe, says :— 
“‘T collected together a number of poor 
children, whom I assisted in learning 
to read, giving them books, &c., teach- 
ing them Dr. Watts’ Shorter Catechism, 
together with his devotional hymns. I 
had no place to receive them but in the 
back kitchen, which was much crowd- 
ed; but they grew attached to me and 
liked to attend. I was thus occupied 
nearly the whole Sunday except church 
time.” The idea of instructing the 
children of the poor on Sunday was 
communicated to Mr. Raikes by the 
Rev. Mr. Stock, curate of St. John’s, 
Gloucester. Mr. Raikes and he pro- 
cured the names of about ninety chil- 
dren, and placed them under the care 
of four persons for a stated number of 
hours on the Sunday, Mr. Stock under- 
taking the principal superintendence, 
and one-third of the expense. The pro- 
ress of this institution through the 
Eingdom is justly to be attributed to 
the constant representations which Mr. 
Raikes made in his own paper (the 
Gloucester wg’ of the benefits he 
erceived were likely to arise from it. 

housands of children were rescued 
from. idleness, profanity, and crime; 
and those who had been a burden and 
@ nuisance, became useful members of 
society. For nearly thirty years Mr. 
Raikes lived to witness the growing ef- 
fects of his benevolent undertaking, 
which to the present hour has contin- 
ued to diffuse benefits over the world at 
Sunday-schools have been es- 


ef education to hun- 


cating the blessi 
of children, some 


cording to the most recent returns 
made ia reference to the United King- 
million 
and « quarter of children in Sunday- 
schools, under the care of about two 


| hundred thousand teachers. Mr. Raikes 


died on the 5th April, 1811. 


‘Brethren whespesk-in our cherch 
| ought to -be-careful that, if they 
géed:with: their talk, they may, 
at 
-Washingtonians feel: a little like quot- 
Hing the ‘reply of the frogs to the boys, 
{16 may be aport to you, but it is death 


10 8. ‘There'is neither kiniiness nor jue- 


must hear her beloved ministers, tp | 
| and dead;\spoken of upon the floor of 


the rest were the. 


RES B 
TT ERS. 


a 


“dies of the Mission. During the 


in -the litle 
Paradise Square. The new building having 
been ‘completed, the school is transferred 
into it; and the chapel will hereafter be oc- 
‘cupied. The temporary building is to be 
taken down. ‘The old frame building had 
been the scene of so many interesting and 
cheerful demonstrations, that they resolved 
not to abandon it without some festiye and 
grateful ceremonies... 


Staristics.—The word “ statistics” was 
originated by Sir John Sinclair of Scotland, 
‘during the first part of the present century. 
He also first exemplified the importance of 
the science—for it is now no less than a 


tabular view of the condition of Scotland 
that was ever given of any country. Since 
that, the value of accurate statistical know- 
bnege has been more and miore appreciated, 
and, consequenily, the knowledge itself 
more extensively gathered. Now, indeed, 
nearly everything that can be numbered or 
measured, is made the subject of minute in- 
quiry and careful: registry. What were 
formerly considered pure accidents, and so 
exempt from all system or contingent trifles, 
and so beneath notice, have been shown, 
under the statistical arrangement, to be the 
products of general Jaws, and to have a real 


Baptists 1n Vircinia.—At a meeting of 
the Virginia Baptist General Association at 
Fredericksburg, recently, it was stated that 
the Baptists proper of Virginia (exclusive 
of the Free- Will, Anti-Mission, and Chris- 
tian or Campbellites,) embraces 26 associa- 
tions, 608 churches, 314 ordained minis- 
ters, 59 licentiates, 89,920 communicants, 
and that there were baptized in the year 
— June, 1852, about 5229 new mem- 

rs. 


Inpemnity Demanpep.—Mr. Marsh, the 
United States Chargé d’Affaires, has de- 
manded of Greece three hundred thousand 
drachms, as damages for the missionary, 
Mr. King, who was imprisoned, about a 
year ago, for publicly attacking, as was al- 
leged, some of the dogmas of the Greek 
Church. 


DOMESTIC Nis WS. 


Deatn or Genera Ritey.—Brevet Major- 
General Riley died at Buffalo, New York, on 
Thursday the 9th inst., aged sixty-six years, 
He had been suffering for some time from a can- 
cer, and leaves a widow and five children. He 
was a native of Maryland, and had filled a pro- 
minent place among the military men of our 
country. He entered the army before the war 
of 1812, was appointed Captain in 1818. He 
was with General Scott in the Mexican 
war, and received his title of Brevet Ma- 
jor-General in the Army, in March, 1851, 
as the reward of gallant conduct during 
the action at Contreras on the 20th of Au- 

1847. In the years 1849 and 1850, 

neral a was in command of the military 
department of Upper California, and also exer- 
cised the functions of Provincial Governor. In 
this position, he fully sustained his character for 
— hamanity,and energy. At the close of 
is administration on the Pacific, he was order- 
ed to take command of a iment on the Rio 
Grande, but ill-health compelled him to.relin- 
quish further active service, and he returned to 
his residence in Buffalo. 

American Representation Asroap.— In- 
structions, intended to regulate their personal 
and official conduct, have been issued by our 
Government to its diplomatic and consular re- 
presentatives in foreign countries. They are 
recommended to dress with republican sim- 
plicity; they are charged to keep their offices 
open during business hours; the performance of 
their duties by proxy is forbidden ; and the Pre- 
sident brands with his disapprobation the anti- 
American practices and tendencies, which he 
considers but too palpable in many of the forms 
and usages of our diplomatic agents. He con- 
siders it, for example, flagrantly illegal for a 
consul to call his place a heaieene “la chan- 
cellerie,” or to designate his clerk as “ le chan- 
celier.” All these things must be reformed. 


Tue Eicuta Nationat Ispustriat Con- 
Gress.— This 7 adjourned on the 10th inst., 
after a session of three days, at Wilmington, 
Delaware. Resolutions were passed in favour 
of the freedom of public lands, the rights of 
labour, congratulating Gerritt Smith and two 
or three others, on their election to Congress; 
to make the President and Vice-President elec- 
tive by the people instead of by electors; that 
all life tenures of offfte be abolished; that the 
working-men should use their efforts to have 
passed in every State in the Union a prohibi- 
tory liquor law, and some other matters. 


Savary anv Picxincs.—The Captain Gene- 
ral of Cuba, according to one of the newspaper 
correspondents, receives an annual income of a 
little over four hundred thousand dollars, of 
which amount only $50,000 is his regular 
salary, $260,000 being his revenue from the 
slave importations, $24,000 from passport fees, 
$32,000 from the appointments of subordinate 
officers, $12,000 allowance for extra expenses, 
and about $40,000 from other sources. 


Cotton Crop or THe Woriv.—According 
to De Bow’s Review, the quantity of Cotton 
imported into the whole of Europe from all parts 
of the world, during the years of 1846, '47, ’48, 
and ’49, reached 11,502,000 bales of 300 pounds 
each. Giving the average price for the years 
named at 8} cents, and the aggregate is $293,- 
401,000. The production of Cotton in the 
United States commenced in 1790; and yet of 
the whole amount above stated, 8,922,000 bags 
were sent from the Southern States of Ameriea, 
which, at 84 cents per pound, realized $227,- 
511,000. 


Uran.—Advices from Salt Lake to the 30th 
of April have been received. Governor Brig- 
ham Young has issued a proclamation orderin 
out an armed force to reconnoitre “a horde o 
Mexicans,” who had entered Utah territory for 
the purpose of inciting the Indians to make 
aggressions on the inhabitants. The Governor 
is also down in a savage manner upon apostates. 
He advises them not to court persecution, lest 
they get too much of it. The Governor bursts 
out in indignant denunciation of the apostates, 
and relates one of his dreams. 


Sutpsur Sperinec.—An Artesian Well is in 
process of boring at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
which has reached a depth of 358 feet, and 
though water flows at the rate of ten gallons a 
minute, it is from a vein of pure white sulphur. 


Maine Law Wasuincton.—At the recent 
election for city officers in Washington City, 
the question was presented of prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating drinks within the city, pro- 


| vided Congress shall so amend the city charter 


as to confer that power upon the Corporation. 
The returns show 991 votes for licenses, and 
1963 against. Every ward being against, ex- 
cept the seventh and the island, which gave 2 
majority for the license. There is great re- 
oicing among the friends of temperance in 
ashing ton, in consequence of the result. 


the recent railroad accidentsand the frightfu 
of human life 
that for some time he has not travelled without 
his name in his hat, with his place of residence, 
and a duplicate of the direction on his trunk. 
If he experiences the common lot of travellers, 
and gets killed in any of the various ways now 
in vogue, the railway officials, who are always 
exceedingly polite to the remains of the pas- 


expenses for sending home the body. 


occasionally go the rounds of the press, relative 


ing powers exhibited by inferior creatures. Mr. 


-afiernoon, jnat., there was a. Or hy 
_sort.of farewell festival, at the Five Palate, 
éw York, under the auspices of the La- 
| past win- | 
fer, while the néw building has been in 
course of erection on the’ site of the Old |. 
‘Brewery, the Missionary ‘Society has con- 
ducted its school, temperance-meetings, re- 
ligious exercises, distribution of clothing, 

&c., in a temporary “ wooden tabernacle,” 
| erediad park ‘there, named. 


science—by publishing the most complete 


and systematic bearing upon the welfare of 


A Proper Precaution.—We like the idea of 
correspondent ofa daily paper, who, to 
| loss 


by which they were attended, says, 


sengers, will not only find this, but also ful! di- 
rections where to apply for money. defray the. 


Smovtar Faeax or Cat.— We bave 
generally questioned the improbable stories, that 


to the sagacity exhibited by dumb animals; but 
from a recent occurrence that came under our 
observation, are now prepered to believe any 


the P that | 


five cars and two hundred and fifty passengers. 
The Central train performed sixty miles in one 
hoor and twenty-eight thinutes, the other, se- 
venty-six and a half miles in one hour and 
forty-five minutes. In such a contest as this, 
the passengers ought to be consulted whether 
they are willing to risk their lives in that way. 


Born on tue Ocean.— The ship Frank 
Pierce arrived at Boston on the 5th inst., with 
seven hundred and ten passengers. When the 
vessel left Liverpool she had only six hundred 
and ninety-nine, and, consequently, there must 
must have been eleven birthe on board during 
the passage. 


— The question respecting the enlargement of 
the New York Canals on for a ——" past, 
agitated the people of that State. The present 
Legislature appointed a committee of confer- 
ence on the resolutions proposing an amend- 
ment of the constitution to admit of the desired 
improvement, and it appears that a final agree- 
ment has been the result of their consultation 
upon the subject. The points upon which the 
conferees of the two Houses have united, are as 
follows : 

First—That the canals shall be finished by bor- 
rowing nine millions of dollars from their own re- 
sources, without tax. Second—That a million and 
a half —_ be borrowed to pay the Canal revenue 
certificates. Third—That the canals shall be com- 
pleted in four years. Foarth—That it shall be im- 

rative upon the Legislature to provide the means. 

ifth—That the contracts shall not be repudiated ; 
and, Sixth—That the work shal! be let to the low- 
est bidder. 

It is believed that this Report of the joint 
committee will receive the unanimous assent 
of both branches of the Legislature, as well as 
- eg concurrence of the people of New 

or 


Tue Propuction orGoto—The New York 
Economist expresses the opinion, that the pro- 
duction of gold is even greater in amount than 
the multiplication of paper. During the thirty 
days ending February, 1853, the mines of Aus- 
tralia and California yielded over $12,000,000. 
The average yield since per month has been 
about $15,000,000, or an average of $180,000,- 
000 per annum. This is indeed an enormous 
sum. 


Emicrants ror Liserta.—The brig Adeline 
at Savannah, recently received on board 134 
coloured emigrants for Liberia—96 were from 
Tennessee, and the balance from Georgia; 27 
belonged to respectable coloured families, well 
known in Savannah. They are well eupplied 
for their voyage, and many months after their 
arrival in Africa. 

Letters from the coast of Africa state that 
75 persons sold out of the colony of Sierra Le- 
one as slaves to the neighbouring tribes have 
been delivered up to the authorities. Fifteen 
of the buyers and sellers had been convicted. 
A notorious slave-dealer, Don Crispo, was in 
ison, waiting passage to the Canaries for trial. 
or several years the ships of war have been 
trying to secure this well-known character. 


Dysentery in St. Mary's County, 
We learn from the Leonardtown (Maryland) 
Beacon that the dysentery has been prevail- 
ing with considerable violence for a week or 
two past, in the upper portion of the Chaptico 
district, in that county. It is represented as 
of nt type, and attended 
with a fearful fatality, causing death in near! 
every instance. One gentleman, Mr. Lewis of 
Turner, has lost four of his family—his son, a 
promising youth of about fourteen years, and 
three servants. So far, ite attacks have been 
chiefly confined to the blacks, but lately it has 
begun to attack the whites more generally, 
many of whom, at last reports, were lying at 
the point of death with it. It is prevailing to 
some extent in the Leonardtown district, to- 
wards the shores of the Patuxent, but so far has 
not been very fatal. 


Inpiana.—The Indiana Black Laws have 
caused the removal of large numbers of coloured 
persons from that State, as the penalties incur- 
red by residence there are quite severe. The 
Cincinnati Commercial says that it is scarcely 
possible to pass along the river front of that city 
without observing one or more negro families 
from the Hoosier State. They appear to be 
persons of some property, having with them fine 
stocks of horses, mules, and milch cows. 


Mononganecta StackwaTer Navication.— 
This improvement has been, for some time past, 
exciting much attention at Pittsburgh, to which 
city it seems likely to be of considerable com- 
mercial importance when completed. Commit- 
tees have been appointed to canvass the whole 
city for subscriptions to the fund for extending 
it to the Virginia line, and such vigour is mani- 
fested by its friends that there appears to be no 
prospect of its failing for lack of the needful 
means. 


Mr. Peasovy.—George Peabody, Esq, the 
American banker in London, is said to be worth 
about five millions of dollars. He was born in 
Danvers, Massachusetts, in 1795, and in 1827 
went to Europe to reside. In 1834 he com- 
menced his present business in London. 


Tue Canker Worm on THE Fruit Trees.— 
In the vicinity of Boston the canker worm is 
committing great ravages on the apple tree. 
Trees which a few weeks since were covered 
with blossoms, are now blasted, and have the 
appearance of having been partially burnt. 


CotomizaTion.—David Hunt, Esq., a weal- 
thy planter, near Rodney, Mississippi, has just 
sent to the Treasurer of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, five thousand dollars. He gave 
five hundred dollars in April last, and has con- 
tributed from five hundred to one thousand dol- 
lars annually, for the last twelve years. There 
are many other benefactors to this Society in 
Mississippi, and also in Louisiana. 


Deatu prom A Rattiesnaxe Bits.—The 
Ancient City, published at St. Augustine, says: 
“On Saturday, the 14th of May, a son of Mr. 
Futch, of this county, while picking whortle- 
berries, was struck by a large rattlesnake— 
upon being struck he started to run, but found 
the snake had its fangs fastened to his panta- 
loons, and in stumbling and scuffling to get 
loose, the snake struck kim some six or seven 
times. ‘The lad was about fourteen or fifteen 
years ofage. He survived but a few hours.” 


NiaGara.—Time has made some change in 
the appearance of the Niagara Falls within five 
years. The table rock on the Canada side has 
nearly disappeared, and only a sma)! vestige of 
the once celebrated projection now remains. 
On the American side, near to the Observatory, 
another piece of rock has been carried away, on 
which a portion of the bridge from Goat Island 
rested. This bridge once extended out some 
distance beyond the stone tower, but now scarce 
projects beyond it. 

IMPROVEMENT oF THE HuRLGATE CHANNEL. 
—Submarine 


gate channel, and with 


missioner for that country. 


| thing, however wondrous, of the almost reason- 


| commered ate 


and guarding it as carefully as she 


Wareants Locareo.—It appears ears from 
ension Office and warrants 


amount of nine mil- 


fifty passengers, that of the Lockport train of 


tions have been re-com- 
menced by Messrs, Maillefert & Raasloff, for 
the further reduction of Pot Rock in the Hur!l- 
t success. As soon 
as Pot Rock has been reduced, M. Maillefert 
will proceed to New Haven harbour, and com- 
mence similar operations against Middle Rock. 


Tae Crystat Patace.—All the British 
Commissioners to the World’s Fair in New York 
have arrived. They are, says the New York 
Commercial, not at all chagrined by the delay 
of the opening, but rather glad that an opportu- 
nity is afforded them of travelling about the 
country for a while before the dog days. Mr. 
Schmidt, Consul-general of Prussia, has been 
appointed Commissi 


Cuina anv THe Unirep Srates.—No offi- 
cial advices have been received by our Govern- 
ment, it is said, of the rumoured intervention 
in China by the American squadron, in combi- 
nation with the English and French fleets, in 


favour of the Government against the rebels. 
There is not the least ility of its truth. 
General instruct ions have gone out to Commo- 


best informed ina, as 
the saccess of the rebels nearly certain, 


Pekin. 
China will now 


war probably be terminated in 
of the Emperor, before many months. 


cut, was destroy 
a little daughter of 


age, 
badly burned, but will survive. 
had gone out and left the two children alone, . 


_FORBIGN NEWS. 


| in the time 
of China. There seems no reason to doutt, 

the tenor of the Jast advices, that Nankin 

has fallen into. the hande of the insurgents. 
The capture of that on regarded, by the 
Europeans in Ch a 

it 
places in their hands the command of the ca- 
nals on which all supplies are transported to 
It is probable that every mail from 
bring important advices, 
Events, in the present state of affairs there, 
| will move with accelerated rapidity. and the 
total defeat 


n, near the at Walli necti- 

fire on the Ist inat., and 
r. Lincoln, four years of 
perished in the flames. A little son was 
Mrs. Lincoln 


FROM BUROPE. 


the lst inst. A 
cific were the Hon. 
can Charge d’Affaires at Rome, and H. J. Ray- 


The steam North Star, Captain Eld- 
ridge, with 
friends, arrived at Southampton on the lst inst., 
after a run of about ten days. 

The intervention of the British, American, 


which was announced by the 
is virtuall by 
true that t 
different ph 


Pacific. 


commander had refused to allow British 
would imitate the example. 


concert at Stafford House. 
The committee of the 


sterling in subscriptions from America. 


town on the 26th of May, for the North. 

The celebrated Achilli case—“ The Queen 
versus Dr. Newman”—had been finally cloeed 
by Dr. Newman's paying all the costs. Achil- 
li’s costs were run up to an immense sum, but 
were taxed at £1034. Dr. Newman’s own ex- 
penses were very large—much larger than 
Achilli’s, 

A report prevailed at Berlin that Prince 
the husband elect of the Princess Royal of Eng- 
land, and that the pair will soon be affianced, 
The Princess is thirteen years of age. The 
— had nocurrency in Great Britain. 

_ There had been considerable arrivals of gold 
in England from Australia, but no late news. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

_ On the evening of Tuesday, May 31st, a mo- 
tion was made by an Irish member in the 
House of Commons, for a Committee of Inquiry 
into the Application of the Ecclesiastical Reve- 
nues in Ireland. The motion was opposed by 
some as hostile to the Established Church in 
Ireland, and by othersthe measure was advocated 


debate, the motion was negatived by 260 to 98. 


tion looking to the abridgment of the oaths im- 
Government had refused, in both Houses of 


the Captain-General of Cuba in 
slave-trade. All the Captains are implicated, 
except Concha and Valdez. Canedo is deeply 
guilty. Spain has been remonstrated with, and 


Cuba will be strengthened. 
FRANCE. 


France will make advances at three per cent. 
on bonded grain. The Emperor had been re- 
viewing & —— of the army. While so en- 
gaged the Empress rode up, and was hailed by 
enthusiastic cries from the soldiers and 

lace. The session of the Corps Legislatif closed 


September next. Ex-king Jerome had resigned 
the Governorship of the Invalides into the hands 
of General d’Ornano, and proceeded to take up 
his quarters in the Palais Royal. 


ITALY. 


The Venice Gazette announces from Rome 
that Monsignor Spaecapietra has been entrusted 
by the Pope with a special mission to San Do- 
mingo, for the purpose of crowning Emperor 
Faustin [., in accordance with his request. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The wanton quarrel into which Austria has 
entered with Switzerland has advanced to the 
stage of an open diplomatic rupture. Count 
Karnicki, after insulting the Federal Council 
bY repeated applications, which it was impossi- 
ble to concede without a sacrifice of national 
honour, announced the suspension of friendly 
relations, and formally abandoned his post, and 
hes returned to Vienna. He was recalled, 
afiera debate in the Federal Council, which 
lasted two days, and in which all the members 
took part. The Federal Council have resolved 
to issue orders to the various cantons, instruct- 
ing them to raise their military contingents at 
once, and to be prepared to take the field at 
the first call. The Grand Council at Friburg, 
by a majority of 96 against 50, has approved 
the letter which the Government has addressed 
to the Federal Council, respecting the tate 
Friburg insurrection. 

RUSSIA. 


The cholera age to be on the increase at 
St. Petersburg. On the 12th ult., there were 
fifty new cases, forty-two cures and nineteen 
deaths. The number of cases under treatment 
was four hundred and thirty-three. 


AUSTRIA. 


Austria, says an English paper, is in a diffi- 
cult position just now. If she supports Russia, 
the possessor of the Sulinah mouths of the Da- 
nube, she must give great offence to her German 
allies. If she resist Russian pretensions in the 
East, the relations between the two powers 
must naturally be weakened. 


may be, in relation to Turkish affairs. 


TURKEY. 
Prince Menzchikoff, the Russian Envoy, left 


tier. The Ministers of 
cile the parties, but Menzchikoff and the Divan 


despatched to Egypt for whatever troops Abba 
Pacha had ready. The Minister of War had 


cal, but may be settled quietly. 
INDIA. 


captured bythe rebels. Aid was then 


The British sent Salama 


tories in the interior were disbelieved. 
The Manchester (England) Guardian 
a private letter from Shanghai, dated 


dore Perry, ordering him to protect American | 


18 eteamer Pacific brings London papers to 
the passengers in the Pa- 


mond, Esq., editor of the New York Deily 


modore Vanderbilt and his 


and French squadrons in the Chinese war, 
ing arrival, 
It is 
rtion is repeated, in somewhat 
logy, but, in connection with 
it, mp the special fact that the British 
nava 


merchantmen to carry provisions for either 
party, and that the American naval commander 


There is nothing regarding the Stowe family, 
except that they attended the Black Swan's 


jected Roman Ca- 
tholic College at Dublin’ bed received £800 


The Arctic expedition sailed from Queens- 


Frederick William, heir apparent of Prussia, is 


as one of political justice. After considerable 


On the same evening, Lord Lyndhurst success- 
fully introduced into the House of Lords a mo- 


upon members of Parliament. The 


Parliament, to state whether or not its Medi- 
terranean fleet had been ordered to assist Tur- 
key. An interesting discussion in the House of 
Lords had occurred, concerning the conduct of 
rd to the 


promised amendment; but the British fleet off 


There is no newsof moment. The Bank of 


on the 28th ult. It was stated in political cir- 
cles that the coronation is fixed for the 10th of 


It is doubtful, 
therefore, what her precise course of action 


Constantinople on the 22d ult., and arrived at 
Odessa on the 23d. A Russian army, 100,000 
strong, was concentrating on the Turkish fron- 
rance, England, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, made a joint attempt to recon- 


were equally inflexible; so the former left. The 
Turkish fleet had been sent for, and a part of it 


sent couriers to every Ottoman province, calling 
out the whole warlike resources of the Empire. 
The whereabouts of the French fleet is not 
known, and the orders of the British fleet are 
kept a profound secret. Affairs look very criti- 


Affairs in Burmah look very bad for the 
British. They had been repulsed and the troops 
cut off 7 skirmishes. A — had been sent 
expresa for more t he first railway in 
Asia was opened amid a vast con- 
course of people, and unprecedented rejoicings, 


on the 16th of April. 
CHINA. 
The news from China is highly important. 
The latest reliable dates from Shanghai, to the 


28th of March, state that Nankin being invaded 
by the rebels on the 16th of March, the Imperial 
Commissioner hired a fleet of Portuguese launch- 
es to relieve the city by water, but a 
i 
from the foreign Consuls; and the French, 
American, and English fleets agreed to help. 
ales Lily, and 
Hermer steamers; the French sent the steam- 
frigate Cassini, and the American Commission- 
er, Marshall, undertook to place the Susque- 
hanna frigate before Nankin. The result was 
not known, and several stories of Imperial vic- 


29th, one day later than the above, saying that 
Nankio had fallen, and that the British Com- 


from - 


Taoute for that 
be got except 
The silkmen are 


arrived at H K 


ninth of his 
year 


now about twenty-two. 


lutioniste as feeble and sottish. 


tee invasion having been quelled. 
TAHITI 


the French “ protectorate. 


iety Islands.” 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Bishop of that region h 
ers for relief to be offered up. 


American Consiil confirm the taking of 
- The United States steamer 
hanna héd arrived, and it is thought wil! stop 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CRU RCH — 8: 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Jesepk 
n, which no one, has, |, pestor,). oP Fitth, Philadelphie, 
frightened, and are taking a evea- 
dea! of silk into the interior, Com 
April 7th, and:on 
Plymouth was des- 
patched to Shanghai. The late Emperor, Taou- 
twang, died in February, 1850, in the sixty- 
aad the twenty-ninth 
his reign, His son, Hein- 
present Emperor, ascended the throne in the 
nineteenth year of his and, of course, is 
“Tie character is but 
little known, but he is denounced by the Revo- 


special Proclamation on the 8th of March, ridi- 
culing the story of the taking of Nankin, as 
the invention of some “ mischievous person,” 
and “calculated to disturb people’s minds.” 
On the 16th of March, a notification was is- 
sued, announcing “the extermination of the 
Rebels,” and at the same time that they had 
“come eastward!” Also, that the grand army 
would be ready in a few deye, when the “ Im- 
perialists would be ready to chop off the heads 
of the insurgents, and seize the ringleader.” 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
At the Cape everything was quiet, the Ashan- 


Advices from Tahiti to March 13th are re- 
ceived. . Affairs were going on as usual, under 
By order of the 
French Minister of Marine, the Chief of the 
French Naval Division of Oceanica wil! here- 
after take the title of ** Commander of the Mar- 
= islands and Imperial Commissary of the 


A locust plague appears to be afflicting the 
people of several parts of Central America. A 
cloud of these devouring insects had alighted 
upon the territory between the Barranca and 
the Chacarite, ee the crops; and the 

directed public pray- 
The locusts had 
also fallen apon the city of San Salvador. 


MARRIKD. 


Grover of Lawrence. ; 


Miss Hannan Pacmer of Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania. 


lumbia. 


Bradford county, Pennsylvania. 


Samuel B. Heise of Columbia. 
TERSON. 


Howe t, former! 
D., daughter of 


Esq., of Berlin, Maryland. 


On the 7th inst., at Lawrence, New Jersey, b 
the Rev. A. Gosman, Rev. Ropert CautksHanxk o 
Bell Port, Long Island, to Miss Exvizaperu H. 


On Tuesday evening, 7th inst., by the Rev. 
Samuel M. Gayley, of Wilmington, Delaware, Jo- 
sera Parmer of Delaware county, Pennsylvania, to 


On the 7th inst., by the Rev, Francie Laird, D.D., 
Perer Bacpy, jr., merchant, of Danville, Montour 
county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Lizzie, daughter of 
the Rev. D. Kiaxrataicn, of Westmoreland county, 


On Friday the 6th ult., by the Rev. D. X. Jun- 
kin, D.D., Mr. Joun Smita to Miss Marcarer 
Batcuin, all of Washington city, District of Co- 


On the 19th ult., by the Rev. T. Thomas, Mr. Jonw 
to Miss Ruts M. Cosvay, all of Warrea, 


At Columbia, Pennsylvania, on the 2d inst., by 
the Rev. R. Owen, H. B. Essicx, Esq., of Farmers- 
ville, Louisiana, to Annie B. Hesse, daughter of 


On Tuesdey, 7th inst., by the Rev. J. W. Alex- 
ander, D.D., Francis Sper to Cecitta M. Part- 


In Litchfield, New Hampshire, on the 13th inst., 

by the Rev. Thomas Savage, the Rev. Samvet N. 

of New York, to Miss Harrier 
oses Cuase, Esq., of Litchfield. 


In the Presbyterian church of Buckingham, Mary- 
land, on Wednesday the Ist inst., by the Rev. Mr. 
Van Wycke, Colonel Witttam T. G. Pox of Prin- 
cess Ann, to Maay A. daughter of Z. P. Henry, 


ed 31 
th of 


JUDD, 


on the arch. 


Died, in Jefferson, Schoharie county, 


are more happ 
** Blessed are 


years.—Communicated 


on the ordinances. 


benevolent institutions of the Church. 


trust in Him as hie Saviour. 


and their works do follow them.’’ 


Died, in Chambersburg, Penn 


tion. 
in Christ, and united with the 


wards his grest change. 
and 
and 

cured through faith upon the Crucified. 


Railroad, Mr. 


United States. 


various plans of benevolence. 


ing religious instruction. 


teacher. 


short of reverence. 


low him. 


sung the funeral hymoa— 


pers,) as expressive 
the deceased. 
services with prayer. 


Qd, 1853—** The Board of Trustees, 


with which they 


and usefuin 


mander to permit British merchantmen 
to goup the river with stores or ammunition for 
either party. It was that the Ameri- 
cans also back out. The missionaries 


| 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Jefferson, Schoharie county, New York, 
on the 25th of April, Mr. JOSHUA JUDD, aged 
37 years; add on the 29th of April, Mrs. JOSHUA 
ears; a brother of Mr. Judd died 
Thus a whole family has 
been removed in the short space of one month. 


on the 27th of April, Mrs. MARY LAMB, wife o 
William Lamb, aged 31 years. Few death-beds 

and triumphant than was hers. 
ead which die in the Lord :” Rev. 
xiv.13; Peal. xxiii. 4. Also, May 14th, Mrs. EME- 
LINE DECKER, aged 21 years, a sister of Mrs. 
Lamb; and May 12th, Mr. ALDES MANN, aged 86 


Died, in Porter township, Huntingdon county, Pa, 
on the Ist inst., after a few days illness, ENUCH 
ISENBURG, in the 67th year of his age. 
many years an exemplary member of the Presbyte- 
rian church in Alexandria, and a regular attendant: 
it was a rare circumstance to 
find his seat vacant during the services of the sanc- 
tuary. He was a liberal and cheerful giver to the 


hours he gave decided testimony of his hope of sal- 

vation through the merits of Jesus Christ alone, 

and frequently declared his firm and unwavering 

Blessed are the 

which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith 

the Spirit, that ~" may rest from their 5 ~ 


poe on the 4th 
inst., Mr. JOHN V. LINDSAY, aged 38 years, 
The community in which the deceased moved has 
thus Jost one of its most estimable citizens, an 
honourable, conscientious, and Christian man; and 
an aged mother, a surviving partner, with her six 
children of tender years, and a large circle of rela- 
tions have been bereaved of one who fulfilled 
the relations of life with faithfulness and devo- 
Some ten years ago he professed his faith 
Presbyterian 
Church, and adorned the doctrine of God our Sa- 
viour by a consistent, though unobtrusive piety. 
For several years he had been sinking under the 
insidious approaches of consumptive disease, and 
his mind had long been turned thoughtfully to- 
He bore his protracted 
illness with true Christian resignation 
ortitude, and looked forward with eager anti- 
cipation to the joys of a blessed haat se- 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 26th ult., sud- 
denly, from injuries received on the Columbia 
OHN HARNED, aged 76 years. 
Mr. Harned was a native of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, and removed to Philadelphia while a boy, 
where he had resided more than half a century. 
His widow, a daughter of John Browne, of the 
Northern Liberties, still survives at an advanced 
He was one of the original members of the 
Evangelical Society, and assisted in establish- 
ing the first Sabbath, or First-Day School in the 
He took an active part,in coa- 
nexion with the late Joseph Eastburn, in founding 
the first Chapel for Sailors in Philadelphia. He 
was truly and emphatically the sailors’ friend. 
He also manifested a deep interest in every good 
work, and, while his preferences were very strong 
for the Presbyterian Church, he cordially co-ope- 
rated with Christians of every denomination in the 
For a number of 
years he was a constant attendant upon the Pri- 
sons, Hospital, and Orphan and Widows’ Asy- 
lums in Philadelphia, for the purpose of impart- 
The Tract, Bible, and 
Colonization Societies numbered him among their 
warmest supporters. He seldom went from home 
without a supply of religious tracts for gratuitous 
distribution, and until within a few years, for a pe- 
riod of nearly half a century, was a Sabbath-school 
He was a warm and true-hearted patriot, 
and often spoke with pride of having seen the Fa- 
ther of his Country, whom he ‘regarded with little 
He was abundant in labours 
for the temporal and eternal welfare of his fellow- 
men, visiting, conversing with, and comforting the 
sick and dying, never intruding upon the office or 
fuactions of the authorized ministers of religion; 
he often gained access where they were excluded, 
and in a quiet and anobtrusive manner, ministered 
to their necessities, not anfrequently to his own im- 
poverishment. The faith he professed, abundant! 
supported him in the trying hour, and his works fol- 
** Blessed are the dead who die in the 


The funeral services were numerous! 
on Saturday afternoon, 28th ult., at t 
Presbyterian charch, of which Mr. Harned had | 
been a member and trustee. After the choir 


‘¢ Hear what the voice from heaven proclaims,” 


A brief address was made by the Rev. Mr. Shields, 
the pastor of the church, who, in concludi 
quoted and applied the words of Holy Writ: 
walked with God, and he was not, for God took 
him.”? The Rev. Dr. McDowell followed, fr 
words—** So teach us to number our d 
and in the course of his remarks reed 
obituary notice, (copied from one of the daily pe- 
of his own views, formed ae 
what intimate acquaintance wi 
Rev. Dr. Neill concluded the 


| ing this establishment. 


‘meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
and Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, June 


lemnized by the Providential dispensation which has 

remeted from among their sumber, since their last 

seting, Mr. Joun direct le 
expressive © © respect a 

wh rded their late and 

their estimation of his character as an bopest msa, 

and «@ faithfol labourer in the field of Christian 


charity ess. 
‘* Resolued, That the Secretary transmit 


will be service to-morrew (Sabbath) 
ing, 19th inet., at eight o’clock. | 


t., at three o’clock, P. M., in the Ce 
terian Cherch, Broome 


alsa invited te, be present, at eight o'clock in the 


rayer, praise, and exhortation, on ony 20th 
: atral - 


CARD.—The undersigned, pastor 


terian church in Victoria 
tunity to express hie titede for the ready assist- 


ua 

Valuable bookse—for his own library, and tha 
the Sabbath School of his congregation. He ie'in- 
debted for these benefactions to the Rev. H. &. 
Roardman, D. D., and his congregation; the Rev. C, 
W. Shields, and his congregation; the Rev. Joseph 
H. Jones, D.D., and his congregation, and several 
private individuals, whose names he will ever 
warmly cherish, though not permitted to make 
them public. T. Cass. 


PENNSYLVAMIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—The fol- 
lowing sums have been received - br W. Clag- 
horn, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bible Society, 
from 3d of May to 9th of June, inclusive, vis :— 
From the Philadelphia Bible Society, $526.94. 
Westmoreland County do., $254. Mercer do. do., 
$168. Dauphin do. do., $100. Luszerne.do. do., 
$60. Wyoming do. do., $30. York do. do., $30. 
Montgomery do. de., $3. Shippensburg Female 
do., $57. Bloomsburg de. do., $48.19. Lycom- 
ing County do, do., 445. Lockhaven do. do., 

- Mr. John Kamp, Manayunk, $9.75. Total, 
$1368.88. The issues from the to the 
same period have beea 743 Bibles, 1590 Testa- 
ments; total, 2263 volumes. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTIOBS. 
The Presbytery of New York will 


meet at the Mission House, New York, on Mon- 
day, June 20th, at twelve o’olock. 
| A D. Oaxey, Moderator 


The Presbytery of Buffalo City will 
hold its next stated meeting in Pendleton and 
Wheatfield church, on the fourth Tuesday (28th 
inst.) of June, at seven o’clock, P.M. 

James Reminoton, Stated Clerk. 


The next stated meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Ogdensburgh will be held at Ox Bow, oa 
Tu ay the 28th day of June, at two o’clock, P. M. 

L. Merarit Miiier, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Eastern Shore 


will meet in Salisbury, on Tuesday the Siet of June, 
at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 
J. L. Vattanpienam, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Passaic will hold 


a special meeting at Flanders, New Jersey, on the 


jp lest Tuesday of June, (28th inst.,) at three o’clock, 


P.M., to ordain and install, if the way be clear, 
the Rev. J. N. Husted pastor of the First Presbyte- 
terian church of Flanders. 

W. H. Slated Clerk. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—The Prophets and 
Kings of the Old Testament; a Series of Ser- 
mons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. By 
— Denison Maurice. 12mo, $1.25, postage 
23 cts. 

The Story of the Madiai; with Notices of Efforts 
made in Europe and America in their behalf. Com- 
piled and edited by the Secretaries of the American 
and | pregaae Christian Union. 18mo, 38 cts., post- 

e 8 cts. 

“eThe Messiah in Moses and the Prophets. By 
Eleazar Lord. 12mo, $1, postage 16 cts. 

The Rum Plague; a Narrative for the Admoni- 
tion and Instruction of both Old and Young, and 
Rich and Poor. From the German of Zsechokke. 
18mo, 31 cts., postage 6 cts, 

City and Country Life; or, Moderate better than 
Rapid Gains. By Mrs. Mary J. Torrey. 12mo, 76 
cts., postage 15 cts. 

The Translators Revived; a Bi phical Me- 
moir of the Authors of the English Version of the 
Holy Bible. 12mo, 75 cts., postage 14 cts. 

The Old and the New; or, The Changes of Thirty 
Years ia the East, with some allusions to Oriental 
Customs as Elucidating Scripture. By Williem 
Goodell, Missionary. ith coloured illustrations; 
12mo, $1.12, postage 16 cts. 

The Nature, Effects, and Pardon of Sin; to which. 
is added a Warning and Exhortation to Sinners. 
By Rev. John W. Harsha. 18mo, 50 cts., postage 


9 cts. 

The Star in the Desert. By the author of “A 
— to Catch a Sunbeam.’”’ 18mo, 26 cts., postage 

cls. 

For sale at low prices by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 

No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above 8j 

june 18—3t street, Philadelphia. 


OPE FOR THE JEWS. — Arrangements are 

making for publishing a small volume—al- - 

ready J.J. Janeway, D.D., designed 
to establish three very important points: 

First—The Jews will, as @ people, be converted 
to the Christian faith, and brought imto the Chrie- 
tian Church. 

Second—They wil) be restored to the land of 
their forefathers, and, with a portion of Israel, re- 
organized as one nation; and, 

nally—They will be put in quiet and peace- 
able possession of their ancient inheritance, through 
all coming generations, till the last and unsuccese- 
ful assault on the Church of God, by nations de- 
luded by Satan, towards the end of the world. 

The volume will include a Review of the Rev, 
Mr. Williamson’s Letters, so far as may be neces- 
sary to remove the impediment he has thrown in 
the way of a correct interpretation of the Scri 
tures of both Testaments, on this important su 
ject; together with a brief exposition of the three 
covenants, which he and late writers do not seem 
to understand correctly, viz:—the Abrahamic, the 
National, or Old, and the New Covenants. 

jane 18—3t 


OUTH’S CABINET.—A New Volume of Wood- 
worth’s Youth’s Cabinet commences with the 

July number, and, of course, now. js a favourable. 
time for new subscribers. A word to the wise is 
said to be sufficient, though the publisher begs to 
employ two words just to say that the Cabinel—the 
most popular illustrated dollar magazine in the 
Union—is more captivating than ever. The editor, 
Francis C. Woodworth, ia his Foreign Sketches, is 
now rambling with the reader among the wonderful 
ruins of Herculanfjum and Pompeii. -The Biography 
of Distinguished Americans is still continecd, 
this Magazine. You will find it just the thing for 
our family. Each number contains 48 pages, 
There are two volumes in a year—one commencing 
in July, and the other in January. A yearly volume 
embraces nearly 600 pages, and about 100 illusira- 

tions. 

Those who wish to subscribe, can do so at a re- 
duced price, by taking the work in connection with 
other persons, and remitting the several eubscri 
tions at the same time. Price for a single copy, $1; 
4 copies, $3; 7 copies, $5; and, in the latter case, 
an extra copy to the one whe forms the club. Ps 
ment invariably in advance. Bound volumes,of 
new series (three in number) 75 ceats each, postage 


ree. 
Please to send on your orders by maibte the Pub- 
lisher, D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH, 
june 18—3teow 118 Nassau street, New York. 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED. —A 
Young Lady, who has taught some—a grada- 
ate of one of the most thorough and popular Semi- - 
naries in the State of New York—a good English 
scholar, and a thorough Presbyterian—desires « 
situation as Teacher in an Institution where the 
compensation would be liberal, and the arrange- 
ment permanent. Inquire of the Rev.C.Van Rens- 
selaer, D. D., Corresponding Secretary of the Pras- 
byterian Board of Education, 266 Chestnat street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. june 18—3t 


HE DOUBTING COMMUNICANT ENCOUR- 

; AGED—By Rev. Septimus Tustin, D.D.; 2d 
edition; postage 4 cents. Just published by Li 

ncott, Grambo & Co. For sale at WILLIAM 
MART EN’S Bookstore, No. 144 Chestaut street, | 
Philadelphia. 

Extratt of a Letter to the Author.—*‘ Your little 
Book deserves to be written in letters of gold for © 
the comfort which it has conveyed to, at least, one 
troubled and ansious heart.”’ 

From Presbyterian Banner.—We are pleased to 
learn that Dr. Tustin’s excellent little work has at- 
tracted so much notice, and we trust that pastors 
who have to deal with inquirers, whose minds are 
in confusion relative to the Lord’s Supper, 
avail themselves of the aid of this judiciously writ- 
ten volume. It is brief, clear, and condensed—just | 
such as a Manual or Directory on such a subject - 
should be. june t 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Jons D. 
P Eoan, Plain and Ornamenta) Book-Binder aad 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to the 
South-east corner of Marketand Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. 99°25 per 
cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those — 
e Works, 
Books of Engravings, Scrap Books, AJbums, Port 
strength, in piaia apt styles. . 
N. B.—Pamphiets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper then an 
establishment in the city. ~  jenel 


——- AND VALUABLE PUB TIONS.— | 
The Subscriber has for sale a complete set of 
the Christian Advocate, condacted by the late Ash- | 


bel Green, D. D:, embracing twelve volumes, and 
covering a period of twelve 1823-te 
1834, both inclusive. It is strongly und in sheep, 
in six volumes, two volumes of the work forming ene. 
bound volume, fresh, and in all respects eque! to 
The subscription price was thirty-six dollars, but 
ars. 
Also, a copy of Rees’ Cycl , compléte ia 
forty-seven volumes, bound da in the mest 
durable manner, in good ‘order, being equal to new. 
$ 100—being less than one-fourth of ite origi- 


of the foregoing minyte to the family.” 


Publisher aod Boe 
june 18S—3t 144 Chestaut street, elphis. 


||. Matty indirectly bad thrown Cobh, lives in: Millcreek Valley, rT 
presch. We will freely ly, adopted the flock, with one exception, 
ich she Céuld not be induced to receive un- 
ae | af any can convinge us that we have prc her maternal wings. Mr. Cobb's wife took 
Bn this chicken to the house with the intention of 
The moved; bat be- raising it by hand, but was relieved from this 
fore cos they to cat, who, apparently un- 
| hear thie: sor: detstanding the condition of affairs, took the 
chicken ander her ch show! t fond- 
‘Tits nasteries were invited to come forward, and for or charge, 
ness for it. She would scratch up the dirt in 
| imitation of the old — with it her 
eggs of August the war was 86: by would a en. singular The 
eur ‘ent band of Chnretians, who that this cat has been notorious for chic en 
a} si apie Protestant Sity, and wrote ‘over her ve, stood, alene and uncheered, im this ~g tehir y.—Cincine ati Ni 
LATTE te of ~ moments of our cause. The F = = He ieved a warmed 
eer tothe | years of cruel suffering and yer-changing, for- rect more for oar lions: nine handred and thirty-five thousand | > 
3 | | speed took place recently, on the Central Road, | ~ 
‘plane for dom Christ, wag firmly estat that from the same place, via Lockport and the 
Wes" Horne, She | sh has done, the. Rochester and Niagara Falls Road. The Cen- 
wopls shouting. “Preach me extent, never tral train from Buffalo consisted of three cars and 
armen text; Beware of false pro- | built, that Calvin, established, and 
shell .. A by thei Matt. to.Fs el and to Calvin, and, | mes. 
5, 16. Again the authoriti od, who used these feeble instruments, 
g wit ment. was | made their names great in the kingdom of 
x the dismissal of Froment, Bocquet was at first Youts Very truly, Birra. 
d ton. ibourgh. as the condition of their con- 
For the Presbyterian. 
= Presbyterianism in Washington. 
es the ‘Fare! had | man. 
The Reformed, oppressed and interfered with in 
| their pat lant appealed: to the’ Bernese 
Geneva, reprosching them for their 
conduct. “This :made the’matter worse. The 
pritaia bending the mob, attacked she 
loading them with curses 
The “priests; now more an- | 
1 "to, invent ridiculous stories. 
that the Reformed fed devils under 
the disguise of black -onts; that Farel had no 
‘the’ close of 1533, the 
bonne, named’ Guy Furdity. He preached 
| in’ the cathedral of St. Péter, and after inveigh- 
i; forth all thé'arguments he could in favour of 
i the Romish' docttine, he concluded thus, “ Ha! 
where are those good preachers who assert the 
He, paused, and imme- 
him, @xolaiming in their fury, “Kill this 
of Romish Fribourgh appeared, and dectared that 
| faith “abandoned, the alliance’ be- 
a tween, Fribourgh and Geneva should come to New York, 
‘ an end: '' The Council was again in a dilemma ; 
but, ‘after's longstragzle, the victory remained 
| with the Reformed. 
::We now go forward to the season of Lent of 
| 
‘After’ this; the preaching of the ministry 
. appeared ‘and took up the gauntlet. Their 
The debate lasted niany weeks, but ended with a 
4 the complete triumph of the truth, and even 
4 with the conversion of the two Romish dis 
4 able walls.of St Peter's first listened to the 
| sthér. That day the doom of Romaniam ded 
: in Geneve was sealed. The tide had swelled till ~ 
. no barriers could longer hold back its surging had 
i h 
| 
hy cated man,” of h talen 
indignant people rushed to St. Peter's, tore cepititusli ity,” “eloquence 
a. down ite. alter; and broke ite images, statues, oq 
: and relics into @ thousand fragments: The next : 
day the ‘same ‘scene was enacted in all the 
Gervais, and and 
the ions history of Geneva. eeply s0- 
: It was the day of the complete triumph of the 
thé two haridred Councillors of March 
ing; bat unawed:thewe ainod ‘those simple die- | 
: ciples of Christ; axdet their head the man of | | | 
irom the herd'of « hundred battles | | 


J 


> 


By 


this eepqnd'volame of Dr. Jacobus’ Explanatory 


and/Criticsl.Wotes on the Gospels, and the au- 
thor’s intention of'completing his plan in « 
third volaine,; embracing the Gospel by John 


others; where he has-used them, he has done 


ev ‘intelligent convietion. The whole | 


Tux or tax Mapiar; with notices of 
- @fforts made in Europe and America in their 
behalf. Compiled and edited by the Secre- 
' taries of the American and Foreign Christian 
_ Union, New York, 1853. 18mo, pp. 303. 
Those who have been interested in the thril- 


Report oy tHe or THE CEN- 
sus. ror Decemssr 1, 1852; to which is 


sp- 
Report for December 1, 1851. | 


ded the 
Printed by order of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. Washington, 8vo, 


“pp. 160: 
of the Seventh Census, | 


apd embraces, of course, mach useful informa- 


We “have, on former occasion, fur- 


dished the particulars. We greatly 
Government to pt in full the ample mate- 
he had collected. 


Tre Dovstinc Communicant Encovracrep. By 
Septimus Tustin, D.D. Second edition. Phi- 
ladelphia, 1853, Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
32mo, pp, 124... 
This neat little pocket volume contains affeo- 


tionate and sympathising counsels for those who | _ 


need encouragement in making a profession of. 
Christ’s name. 
a Narrative for the Admo 

Instruction of both Old and 

“Young, Rieh and Poor. From the German 

_of Zachokke. New York, 1853, John S. Tay- 

_dor. 18mo, pp. 124. 

An interesting tale, promotive of the temper- 
aucereform,. 

| PERIODICALS. 

We have on our table the New York re-print 
of the Edinburgh Review for April. 

Also, the PresByterian Quarterly Review for 
June, 

Also, the Medical Examiner for June; Lit- 
teli’s 
tor for June; Godey’s Lady’s Book for July, 
and the Annual Circular of Miami University. 


The Apostle Peter a Protestant. 

“The Armagh Guardian says :—“ On 
Sabbath evening Rev. Mr. McAlister 
preached on this subject, in his church, 
at the. Mal}. The congregation was 
large and ctable. The text was 
1 Peter v, 1, in illustration of which 
Mr. McAlister showed that the Apostle 
nidintained the Protestant doctrines, 
and quoted his own words against the 


leading tenets of the Roman Catholic 


urch. In particular, he dwelt on 
thé:right of private judgment, and the 
intercession of angels to which Protest- 
antism has always been opposed, and 
which Peter likewise denounced. The 
sermon was plain, forcible, and Scrip- 
tural. At the close the preacher an- 
nounced his intention of resuming the. 
sdbject on Sabbath evening the 29th 


ult.” 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 


The following paragraph shows the 
way they do things in England when 
* accident happens on a Railroad. 

e copy from London Times: 

*<The responsibility of railway com- 

nies is commencing in right earnest. 
On: the 5th of May an engine-driver 
aid, a stoker lost their lives by an acci- 
dent on the York and North Midland. 


AG investigation into the causes of the 


catastrophe was instituted on the day 
following, was adjourned for a short 
period, and was concladed by the ver- 
diet of « jury on the 10th. This verdict 
1s nothing less than Manslaughter 
agetnst the Directors of the Company; 

sq that. now, for the first time, the actual | 
managers railway are brought to 

péfsonal account for the casualties of 

the-dine wnder'their control.”. 

“This is hitting the nail on the head. 

I€ Presidents and Directors of Railroad 
Compsnies in this’ 

accountable. in. this way the dis- 
charge oftheir duties, we should have 


of 
head of more corporations of this kind 
thin they could Properly And 


we- fewer 

¥ i. 


sands, 


“What hope-could T have, if God does 


not forgive wat as well as what 


Agenumber 473; the Report of 


is’ country were held | 


less itjon' exhibited on the part | 
fami bitiéus gentlemen to at the 


"+ King 


= 


t 


Would ye'be an uncrowned king 


Clothed with sceptic grace— 


Boldly pour it out; 
Thoagh.a thousand dulcet lies 
ing about. | 


To some pleasant wrong— - 

When she tunes her hollow reed 
To the n’s son 

When she offerd bribe and smile, 

And:our conscienee feels. 

> There is nought but shining 

‘Tn the gifts she deals," 

_ Then, Q! then, let courage rise, 

strongest flow; 

_ Bhow'that ye are brave, as wise, 

And firmly answer “ No.” 


like street merchandize— 
' Hearts that like bought slaves are driven 
In fair freedom’s guise ; 
Ye that poison soul and mind 
perjury’s foul stains— 
Ye who let the cold world bind 
In joyless marriage thains— 
Be true unto yourselves, and God; 
Let rank and fortune go; 
If Love light not the altar spot, 
Let Feeling answer “ No.” 
Men with goodly spirits blest, 
Willing to do right, 

* Yet who stand, with wavering breast, 
Beneath Persuasion’s might; — 
When companions seek to taunt 

Judgment into sin, 
. ‘When the loud laugh fain would daunt 
_ Your better voice within, 
O! be sure ye’ll never meet 
More insidious foe ; 
Strike the coward to your feet, 
By Reason’s watchword, “ No.” 


Few have learned to speak this word 
When it should be spoken ; 
Resolution is deferred, 
Vows to virtue broken. 
More of virtue is required, 
This one word tosay _— 
Than to stand where shots are fired 
In the battle fray. 4-4 
Use it fitly, and ye’ll see 
Many a lot below 
-' May be schooled, #nd nobly ruled 
By power to utter “ No.” 


DR. KING. 
The New York Evening Post has a 
and interesting letter from its se- 


nior editor, written .on the 26th of 


April, descriptive of his visit to Greece. 


While there he obtained information in 


reference to the treatment of Dr. King 
by the Government of Greece, which 
we subjoin. After speaking of the 
schools, Mr. Bryant says: 


While at Athens, I was curious to 
inform myself of the controversy in 
which Dr. Jonas King, the learned 
orientalist, bas been enga He is a 
schoolmaster to the Greeks in another 
way, and, I believe, with equal success. 
You know he resides at Athens in the 
quality of a missionary. He preaches 
in Greek to a congregation of about 
thirty persons. The Greek constitution 
secures liberty of worship and speech 
on religious subjects, to persons of ‘all 
known religions.’ The law, at the same 
time, directs that no person shall revile 
the religion of another, and provides 
certaip penalties against those who 
transgress this rule. Dr. King, in the 
exercise of the liberty guaranteed by 
the constitution, freely discussed the 

estion of the adoration of the Virgin. 
His views were controverted, and he 
supported them by a pamphlet, express- 
ifg no opinion of his own, but giving 
extracts, in the original Greek, from 
the fathers of the Greek Church—Chbry- 
sostom, Basil, and others—in which 
they spoke of the Virgin as not a pro- 
per object of adoration. 

“From this moment the controvers 
became a persecution on the part of his 
adversaries. He was arrai 
charge of reviling the Greek Church. 


took his defence, on the ground that he 
had reviled no man’s religion, but had 
merely expressed his own opinion on a 
religious question with that freedom 
which the constitution allows. He was 
taken to Syra, in order to be tried, but 
the popular fury against him had been 
inflamed to such a pitch, that it was 
feared that if he were landed, he might 
be torn in pieces, and he was accord- 
ingly brought back to Athens. A prin- 
cipal reason of the popular excitement 
was the excommunication which had 
been fulminated against him by the 
Greek priesthood, denouncing him as a 

odless blasphemer, with whom all the 

aithful were forbidden to hold any 
communication, or to have the most in- 
different transactions in life. 

‘At length he was tried at Athens 
by the Areopagus. He was zealously 
defended by his counsel, but the court 
declared him guilty of reviling the 
Greek Church, and sentenced him to 
imprisonment. He was put into a 
dungeon with common malefactors—a 
dungeon so crowded, filthy, and damp, 
that if arrangements had not afterward 
been made, allowing him to pass the 
term of his confinement, which was a | 
short one, in the house of his jailor, his 
friends believe that he could not have 


lived ‘to the end of it. A sentence of 
banishment was also pronounced against 


him, to which he has paid no heed. ‘If 
théy come td carry me out of the coun- 
try,’ said he, ‘I shall not resist; but 
“T¢ was. during. these procecdings, 
that one large crowd of 
Gréeks, led by. priest.of their Church, 
assembled in his e and garden to 
héar one of his discourses. His sub- 
jeot wassthe duty of religious tolera- 
the close, ‘the a 
concerning some thin 
vanced in the discussion, to which Dr. 
ve & prudent answer, The 


then demanded an explanation of 


ceftain positigns Jaid down in anoth 
discourse, Dr. King declined 
ing at thet ‘time, o g ‘that he 


would agree to appoint 


He employed able counsel, who under- - 


most any other | 


Would. ye learn the bravest thing, 


| under an ecclesiastical curse, as 


ed on a’ 


masiop. The 


mending that: the discussion 


Am a day or two previous, 


| had been received by Dr. 
i the tu- 
mult,’ at ‘the very moment when the 


multitude seemed ready to tear him in 


hie bethought himself of the 
‘| Mag, 


and hastily unrolling it, let it 
‘streati from one of the windows, As 


y began to. disperse in 
the ‘utmost haste, and in five minutes 


| not one of them was left in the house 


or in the garden. | 

At present'the triumph seems to be 
on thé side of Dr. King. The Greeks 
are ine fair way to learn from him the 


lesson of religious. toleration. is 
y 


can even speak to him without incur- 
ring the censure of the Church; yet 
everybody now speaks tohim, He is 


| exiled for his religious opinions, yet he 


remains at Athens, and preaches every 
Sanday without any reserve in the ex- 
ression of his religious views, He 
cod behaved,.. throughout the whole 
affair, with the greatest intrepidity, 
and, if we may judge from appear- 
ances, has brought his adversaries at 
last to the conclusion t@at their best 
policy is tolet him alone. I admire 
his courage, and rejoice in his success.” 


SAINT PATRICK A SCOTCMAN. 


We find the following graphic ac- 
count of the nativity and early life of 
the Tutelary Saint of Ireland in the 
fifth vflame of D’Aubigné’s History of 
the Reformation, which has recently 
been published by Messrs. Carter & 
Brothers: 


‘On the picturesque banks of the 
Clyde, not far from Glasgow, in the 
Christian village of Bonavero, now Kil- 

trick, a little boy, of tender heart, 
ively temperament, and indefatigable 
activity, passed the earlier days of his 
life. He was born about the year 
379, A.D., of a British family, and 
was named Succat. His father, Cal- 
purnius, deacon of the church of Bona- 
vern, @ simple-hearted pious man, and 
his mother, Conchessa, sister to the 
celebrated Martin, Archbishop of Tours, 
and # woman superior to the majorit 
of her sex, had endeavoured to instil 
into his heart the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; but Succat did not understand 
them. He was fond of pleasure, and 
delighted to be the leader of his youth- 
ful companions. In the midst of his 
frivolities he committed a serious fault. 

“Some few years later, his parents 
having quitted Scotland, and settled in 
Amorica, (Bretagne, )a terrible calamity 
befel them. One day, as Succat was 

laying near the seashore with two of 

is sisters, some Irish pirates, com- 
manded by O'Neal, carried them all 
three off to their boats, and sold them 
in Ireland to the petty chieftain of 
some pagan clan. Succat was sent in- 
to the fields to keep swine. It was 
while.alone in these solitary pastures, 
without priest and without temple, that 
the young slave called to mind the 
Divine lessons which his pious mother 
had so often read to him. The fault 
which he had committed pressed heavily 
night and day upon his soul; he groaned 
in heart, and wept. He turned repent- 
ing towards that meek Saviour of whom 
Conchessa had so often spoken; he fell 
on his knees in that heathen land, and 
imagined he felt the arms of a father 
uplifting the prodigal son. Succat was 
there born from on high, but by an 
agent so spiritual, so internal, that he 
knew not ‘ whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth.’ The gospel was written with 
the finger of God on the tablets of his 
heart. ‘I was sixteen years old,’ said 
he, ‘and knew not the true God; but 
in that strange land the Lord opened 
my unbelieving eyes, and although late, 
I called my sins to mind, and was con- 
verted with my whole heart to the 
Lord my God, who regarded my low 
estate, had pity on my youth and igno- 
rance, and consoled me as a father con- 
soles his children.’ 

“Such words as these from the lips 
of a swineherd in the green pastures of 
Ireland, set clearly before us the Chris- 
tianity which in the fourth and fifth 
centuries converted many souls in the 
British Isles. In after years Rome es- 
tablished the dominion of the priest 
and salvation by forms, independently 
of the dispositions of the heart; but 
the primitive religion of these cele- 
brated islands was that living Chris- 
tianity whose substance is the grace of 
Jesus Christ, and whose power is the 
grace of the Holy Ghost. The herds- 
man from the Banks of the Clyde was 
then undergoing those experiences which 
so many evangelical Christians in these 
countries have subsequently undergone. 
The love of God increased more and 
more in me; said he, ‘ with faith and the 
fear of hisname. The Spirit urged me 
to such a degree that I poured forth as 
many as & hundred prayers in one day. 
And even during the night, in the for- 
ests and on the mountains where I kept 
my flock, the rain, and snow, and frost, 
and sufferings which I endured, excited 
me to seek after God. At that time I 
felt not the indifference which now I 
feel; the Spirit fermented in my heart.’ 
Evangelical faith even then existed in 
the British islands in the person of this 
slave, and of some few Christians born 
again, like him, from on high. 

“‘ Twice a captive, and twice rescued, 
Succat, after returning to his family, 
felt an irresistible appeal in his heart. 
It was his duty to carry the gospel to 
those Irish pagans among whom he had 
found Jesus Christ. His parents and 
his friends endeavoured in vain to de- 
tain him; the same ardent desire pur- 
sued him in his dreams. During the 
silent watches of the night he fancied 
he heard voices calling to him from the 
dark forests of Erin. ‘Come, holy 
child, and walk once more among us.’ 
He awoke in tears, his breast filled with 
the.keenest emotion. He tore himself 
fromthe arms of his parents, and rushed 
forth—not as heretofore, with his play- 
fellows, when he would climb the sum- 
mit of some lofty hill—but with a heart 
full of charity in Christ. He departed: 
‘It wag not done of my own strength,’ 
said he; ‘it was God who overcame all.’ 

“Succat,: afterwards known as St. 
Patrick, and to which name, as to that 
of St. Peter and other servants of God, 
mauy supérstitions have been attached, 
returned to: Ireland, but without visiting | 
Rome, as an historian of the twelfth cen- 


tary has asserted. 
and ingeaiou, he collested the pegen 


oe were delegated to Dr. King. An/| 


soon a8 the mob saw it, their clamours |. 


| 


4 


The 


was 
longer sang Druidi mns, but | 
slow addressed Joona Patrick 

was not from the errors of 


time no doubt. will come when Ireland 
will again feel the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which had once converted it by 
the ministrations of a Scotchman.” 


—_—— 


Singular Feature in Lunacy. 

A writer in Church's Bizarre gives 
us some interesting facts and remarks 
concerning the unfortunates in a lunatic 
asylum: A peculiar condition of luna- 
cy is thus described : : 

“There are seasons when most of 
the patients— especially those whose 
lunatic attacks are only intermittent— 
are dreadfully weary of their confine- 
ment, and would get away if they could. 
And why do they not get away? How 
is it that half a dozen attendants are 
able to control a hundred men, four- 
fifths of whom, perhaps, are physically 
as strong, if not stronger than them- 
selves? If the patients, or even a score 
of them could harmonize and combine, 
they might bind and ga — attend- 
ant, take their keys, unlock the doors, 
and escape. | 

** But the simple fact is, lunatics can- 
not combine for effecting a common 
end; this is one of the most marked 
features of their malady. A single 
maniac may employ a great deal of 
cunning dissimulation, and is carrying 
out a complicated and lengthened series 
of measures for accomplishing some 
purpose of his own; but when two or 
more attempt to unite their forces and 
confer on some plan to be executed, 
they either cannot agree at all, or, if 
they agree for a short space, one or an- 
other is sure very soon to betray the 
rest, to disclose their intents, and per- 
haps help to defeat them; so that 
practically, each lunatic stands alone in 
opposition to the whole number of at- 
tendants, and cannot rely on the slight- 
est aid from the scores of his mad com- 
pemnes. So striking is this feature of 

unacy, that we may well regard it a 
providential arrangement, which de- 
prives of a terrible power of working 
mischief those who have lost their ca- 
pacity of self-control. 

‘Something of the same conservative 
prudential arrangement is witnessed in 
the case of the criminal vicious, They 
cannot rely on each other's fidelity, but 
are ever ready to betray each other, 
and rend in pieces the very schemes 
they have aided in forming, and sworn 
to help to execute. By this means so- 
ciety is preserved from the measureless 
evil which might be done by a combina- 
tion of men with all their intellectual 
powers in full vigour on the alert, and 
totally free from restraints of conscience 
and principle, if at the same time they 
could hold together and be as true to 
each other as the virtuous part of man- 
kind. But evil is self-explosive and 
self-defeating, as well as lunacy, and 
heaven be thanked for both these ordi- 
nations.”’ 


Ancient Babylon—Its Ruins. 


It may be known to many of our 
readers that the French Government 
has employed a party of gentlemen to 
explore the site of ancient Babylon. 
From reports just received from them, 
it appears that they have ascertained, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that the ruins 
beneath a tumulus called the Kasr, are 
those of the marvellous palace-citadel 
of Semiramis and Nebuchadnezzar. 
They are in such a state of confusion 
and decay, that it is impossible to form 
from them any idea of the extent or 
character of the edifice. They appear, 
however, to extend beneath the bed of 
the Eiiphrates, a circumstance account- 
ed for by the change in the course of 
that river. In them have been found 
Ie of clumsy execution and 
strange form, and so small, that the 
bodies of the dead must have been 
packed up in them, the chin touchin 
the knees, and the arms being presse 
on the breast by the legs. These sar- 
cophagi have every appearance of hav- 
ing been used for the lowest class of 
society; but notwithstanding the place 
in which they were found, the dis- 
coverers are inclined to think that they 
are of Parthian, not Chaldean origin. 
There have also been found numerous 
fragments of enamelled bricks, contain- 
ing portions of the figures of men and 
animals, together with cuneiform in- 
scriptions, the latter white in colour on 
a blue ground. According to M. Fres- 
nel, the chief of the expedition, these 
bricks afford a strong proof that the 
ruins are those of the palace of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, inasmuch as the ornaments 
on them appear to be sporting subjects, 
such as are described by Ctesias and 
Diodorus. The foundations having been 
dug down to in certain parte, it has 
been ascertained that they are formed 
of bricks about a foot square united by 
strong cement, and that they are in 
blocks, as if they had been sapped in 
all directions. In a tumulus called Am- 
ran, to the south of Kasr, interesting 
discoveries have also been made. They 
appear to be the ruins of the dependen- 
cies of the palace situated on the left 
bank of the Euphrates; and they con- 
tain numerous sarcophagi, in which 
were found skeletons clothed in a sort 
of armour, and wearing crowns of gold 
on their heads. When touched, the 
skeletons, with the exception of some 
parts of the skulls, fell into dust; but 
the iron, though oney and the gold of 
the crowns are in a fair state of preser- 
vation. M. Fresnel thinks that the 
dead in the sarcophagi were some of the 
soldiers of Alexander or Seleucus. The 
crowns are simple bands, with three 
leaves in the shape of laurel on one 
side, and three on the other. The 
leaves are very neatly executed. Be- 
neath the bands are leaves of gold, 
which, it is supposed, covered the e 
From the quantity of iron found in 
some of the coffins, it appears that the 
bodies are entirely avert in it; and 
in one there is no iron, but some ear- 
rings,.a proof that it was occupied 
female. . The sarco are about two | 


| trayed. 


| daughter, * You 


and three-quarter in léngth by ‘ 


SRIAN. 
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statuettes in marble or alabaster o 


Juno, Venus, and of a reclining figure 


wearing a Phrygian 
some aly er articles 


of jewelry, has been found, as have also 
numerous statuettes, vases, p ar- 
ticles of pottery, hlack stones, &c., of 
Greek, Persian, or Chaldean workman- 
ship.—London Literary Gasette. 


MAZZINI IN ENGLAND. 

We have received. the satisfactory 
intelligence that .Mazsini is once more 
secure in England. The fact of his 


safe return to this country from Italy 
proves how faithful the people of the 


Continent are to the cause he advo- 


cates. It must have been in the power 
of scores, nay, hundreds, during his 
absence, to. have betrayed him to his 
ursuers. But he is safe. Another 
illustration of the state of popular feel- 
ing in the portions of Italy now in the 
hands of Austria is afforded by the fact 
that the leader of the insurrection in 
Milan was in that city three months 
before the outbreak—his errand known 
to hundreds—yet his presence not be- 
More than that, we are in- 
formed that he rested securely in that 
city for a month after the insurrection 
had been suppressed, and then left 
Italy in safety for London.— 
Daily News. 


ROBBING A DEAD POPE. 


We read the following in the Bilancia 
of Milan, under the date of Rome, May 
2d:—“*A very painful discovery was 
made the other day in the Basilica of 
Lateran. Those who are acquainted 
with the locality, will recollect that 
Pope Martin V. lies buried in the nave. 
The body having to be removed in con- 
sequence of certain architectural re- 
pairs in progress, the coffin was opened 
in the presence of the Chapter. To 
everybody's surprise, nothing was found 
but the bones of Martin V.; the rings, 
the gold and silver chalices, the tiara, 
all studded with precious stones, had 
disappeared. Their existence in the 
coffin had been verified about fifty 
years ago.” 


GIGANTIC STEAMERS. 


A contract has been made in Eng- 
land for the construction of a mammot 
steamer of upward of six hundred feet 
in length, and measuring twelve thou- 
sand tons. The idea of a monster ship 
like this is not original with John Bull. 
Mr. Burden of Troy, New York, some 
years ago, suggested the construction 
of a steamer of seven hundred feet in 
length, and of corresponding depth and 
width, to run to Europe. Mr. Bur- 
den’s idea was, that it is practicable to 
construct a steamer which will go 
across the Atlantic with as little mo- 
tion as our Brooklyn ferry steamers 
run to our sister city. He proposed 
that his steamer should draw seventy- 
five feet of water, and her top be a 
hundred feet above the water-line. The 
maximum height of the waves of the 
ocean from the bottom of the sea-trough 
to the crest of the wave is estimated not 
to exceed thirty-five feet; hence Mr. 
Burden concluded that a vessel of sev- 
enty-five feet draught would always run 
on a nearly even keel, There are but 
few ports where such a vessel could en- 
ter. On our coast, Newport offers the 


greatest facilities of a good harbour, : 


with ease of access and abundance of 
water, and here Mr. Burden proposed 
to establish the head-quarters of his 
ship. No steps were ever taken to car- 
ry out the majestic idea of our country- 
man, and it is now broached on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and mea- 
sures are taken to secure its reali- 
zation. The proposed British ship is 
to be propelled by two sets of side-wheels 
and a screw at the stern, having, we 
presume, three independent engines and 
sets of machinery. The experiment of 
running a steamer of such gigantic 
proportions will be watched with in- 
tense interest, and, if successful, will 
mark a new era in navigation. If such 
a moving world can besecurely and ra- 
pidly propelled over the ocean with lit- 
tle or no more motion than is expe- 
rienced by our steam ferry-boats, all 
the world will take to sea-travelling, 
and directly we shall have our own 
wealthy citizens establishing their sum- 
mer residences on the shores of the 
Baltic, instead of at Staten or Long Is- 
land. This will enable them to live far 
more retired than they can possibly live 
in the neighbourhood of New York; 
and not only on the Baltic will the vil- 
las and country-seats of our citizens 
arise, but doubtless at Spitzbergen, 
Archangel, and other cooling retreats 
in these latitudes. How long shall it 
be before we chronicle the laying of a 
steamer’s keel in New York one thou- 
sand feet in length?—New York Tri- 


bune. 


THE BLEST ONES AT HOME. 
Away on the banks of life’s bright river, 
Far, far away— 
There will my heart be turning ever, 
There’s where the blest ones stay ; 
All through this vale of sin and sorrow 
Sadly I roam, 
Still longing for the dawn of the morrow 
And for the blest ones at home. 
All without is dark and dreary, 
Every where I roam, 
O, brothers, how the heart grows weary, 
Sighing for the blest ones at home. 


Through all earth’s sunny scenes I’ve wandered 
In youth’s gay morn; 

How many precious hours I’ve squandered, 
How many mercies scorned ; 

When seeking sin’s delusive pleasures, 
Wretched was I, 

But now my heart has found a treasure 
There with the blest ones on high. 

All without is dark, &. 


One hour there is for ever bringing 
Memories of love; 
’Twas when my sighs were changed to singing 
Of the blest ones above; . 
When shall I see my Saviour reigning 
On his white throne? 
When will be hushed my heart’s complaining 
There with the blest ones at homes? 
All till then is dark and dreary 
Every where I roam, 
O, brothers, how the heart grows weary, 
Longing for the blest ones at home. 
[ Herald. 


Payson, on his dying bed, said to his 
layoid much pain 
and anxiety, if you will learn to trust 
all your concerns in God’s hands. 
‘Cast all your cares on him, for he 
careth for you.’ But if you merely go 
and eay that you cast your care upon 
him, you will come away with the load 
on your shoulders.” |. | | 


vwere but three. cities in\-the Union 


Tt -ds»stated that im the year 1790, 


100,000 each, and thirty af over 20,- 


000. During the ten years between 
1840 and 1850, the population of Bos- 
-tob increased. more than 85,000, that of 


Philadelphia over 150,000, that of Cin- 
cinnati over 70,000, that of St: Louis 
over 66,000, and so with . 
oago, Milwaukie, and several other ci- 
ties, which would mwamber over 20,000. 
each, have sprung into existence within 
that short period of ten years. Al- 


the Union contain a population one- 


fourth greater than the fourteen largest 


cities of the Austrian Empire. 


Interesting to American Anti- 
quarians. 


The New London Advertiser says 
that Dr. N. S. Perkins of that city has 
in his possession a spoon, about the 
size of a rather small table-spoon, that 
was lately dug up near the head of the 
cove near Truman’s Brook, from a depth 
of fifteen feet—the original. beach hav- 
ing been covered to that depth by suc- 
cessive washings from the surrounding 
hills. With the spoon were thrown up 
some pieces of charcoal and a quantity 
of clam shells, the latter crumbled 
away on exposure to the air. It is 
supposed that they were left there by a 
crew of a ship of some of the “‘ North- 
men,” who visited and described the 
shores of Long Island Sound eight hun- 
dred or a thousand yearsago. By them 
the country was called Vinlannd,”’ 
and there are maps and descriptions of 
it in the Royal Library at Copenhagen 
at this time. The spoon has been 
sent to the Connecticut Antiquarian 
Society, and they have pronounced it 
of Danish manufacture, a composition 
of bell-metal and gold. A heart and 
an arrow-head that are on it are very 
perfect; there are also three other 
smaller figures that are scarcely distin- 
guishable. The doctor intends to take 
it shortly to the Antiquarian Society of 
Massachusetts. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Porato Rot.— /ts Ezplanation and 
Remedy.—Allow me, through the columns 
of your paper, to communicate the results 
of my observations and experiments with a 
view to the solution of the great practical 
enigma of the present age, the discovery of 
the cause and mode of prevention of the 
potato rot. At an early period in the his- 
tory of this vegetable disease, I was led to 
attribute it rather to some process of na- 
tural and inevitable decay, than to any ex- 
traneous or other cause; the explanation 
of which was to be found in the mode of 
culture or re-production of the potato. Im- 
pressed with this conviction, my attention 
was directed rather to an investigation of 
the natural laws or conditions essential to 
the health and vitality of the plant, than 
the discovery of any specific or mode of 
prevention for the disease; the result of 
which was the development of the follow- 
ing hypothesis or theory, viz: The potato 
rot is the result of a general decay of the 
plant, occasioned by its re-production dur- 
ing too long an interval from the root or 
potato, without recuperating its vitality 
from the seed ; the mode of prevention, of 
course, being the regeneration of the potato 
by a more frequent re-production from the 
original germ or seed. Having communi- 
cated this hypothesis to an intimate friend 
and practical farmer, | was surprised to 
learn that it exactly corresponded with the 
results of some experiments which he had 
made with a view to the production of a 
new variety from the seed. The potatoes 
thus produced, though but slightly varied, 
were found to be imbued with a vigour un- 
known to the parent stock, and entirely ex- 
empt from the rot. They could be easily 
distinguished from the general crop by the 
greenness and luxuriance of the upper 
growth, as well as in the superior flavour 
and substance of the potato. The result 
of our mutual observations was the institu- 
tion of a series of experiments, and the col- 
lection of testimony, with a view to the 
establishment or refutation of a hypothesis 
thus obtruded, as it were, upon our convic- 
tions, which has occupied some years, but 
which has been attended with the most 
auspicious results. We are now enabled 
to lay before the public, with a confidence 
based upon practical test, a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the startling phenomena of the 
potato rot, with a remedy so simple and 
obvious as to suggest itself without the aid 
of inductive experiment.— Washington Na- 
tional Intelligencer. 


Gapes 1n Cuicxens.—This disease in 
chickens is caused by a very slim worm, 
that locates itself in the windpipe, where, 
by increasing in number, they fill up the 
cavity of the windpipe, which occasions 
the chicken to gape for breath. - Now, 
in order to cure the chicken of this 
disease, the worms must be destroyed or 
removed, which can be done in the follow- 
ing manner :—Take a good, stiff hair from 
a horse’s tail, double it, then twist and dou- 
ble again; then. introduce the hair thus 
twisted into the windpipe of the chicken, 
and by working it up and down, and twist- 
ing it around and around, you will cut the 
worms in pieces, and every time the hair 
is withdrawn, portions of the worms will 
follow. I have cured chickens in this way, 
when, to all appearance, they could not 
live ten minutes. 


Lear Rotiers.—In May and June these 
insects may be found on the leaves of fruit 
trees, and especially on the pear; they form 
themselves by a surt of cocoon out of the 
leaf. ‘The leaves attacked by them should 
be removed and destroyed, in order to pre- 
vent their increase. ‘The eggs are deposi- 
ted on the young leaves by some of the 
multitude of spring beetles. —Barry’s Fruit 
Garden. 


To Destroy Arnipes, or Piant Lice. 
— Dissolve one ounce of carbonate of am- 
monia in one quart of water, and apply it 
to the plants by means of a common garden 
syringe. The effects of this solution are 
highly favourable to the plants, producing a 
renewed and healthy action, and causin 
them to develope with great activity an 
vigour. No lice will be found on the foli- 
age after one or two applications, | 


Corn Breav.—This is a Kentucky nu- 
triment, and we may say a favourite. one 
with Kentuckians ; indeed, so general is the 
use of corn bréad in this State, that Ken- 
tucky farmers are nicknamed “Corn Crack- 
ers.” 
consumption of this excellent article of 
food, that it contains more putriment than 
any other kind of bread, and is cheap and 
very palatable. Get your bowl (or pan) 
ready, with about half a gallon of fine meal ; 
pour ovet the meal just enough boiling 
water to make it wet. When it is coo 
enough, add half a tea cupful of molasses, 
a tea spoonful of saleratus, and enough 
flour to give the dough sufficient adhesive 
power to form a loaf; do not knead it hard, 


and when it is light, bake it in a well heatéd: 
oven till it is brown—then you have a loaf.) 


of bread worth travelling down the ‘throat 
of a hungry mortal. 


= 


ready the fourteen principal cities of |. 


We can say, in defence of the great | 5 vols. fol 
tion. Michaelis on Laws of Moses; 4 vols. of 
| to be 1 vance. 


» Were the voice and cheek so fair, 


aLice cary. 


Sweeter than the songs of thrughes, 

Brighter springtime blushes, 
Reddening out of snow, 


' Of the little child at prayer. 


Like a white lamb of the meadow, 
Climbing through the light; 
Like a priestess in the shadow 
Of the temple bright, 
‘Seemed she, saying, Holy One, 
Thine, and not my will be done. 


THE POOR BOY. 


I know I am poor; but what of that? I can 
still be honest. I can go to Sunday-school, 
and there I can get many a tract and 
book; and my teacher says, if I get the know- 
ledge of Christ I shall be richer than many a 
man who owns thousands of pounds. Yes, I 
am poor. But not poor enough to steal, or to 
beg, or to lie! and I am not poor enough to 

What if I am poor? My teacher says 
Jesus Christ was poor; and he also says, that 
God loves the poor. I will sing a little before 
I work ;— 

‘* He that is down, need fear no fall; 
He that is poor, no pride; 
He that is hamble, ever shall 
Have God to be his guide.”’ 


Thank you for that, good John Bunyan; 
they say you were a poor boy yourself once, no 
better thiam a tinker. Vary well, yéu are rich 
enough now, I dare say. 

I don’t see, after all, but I can sing as hear- 
tily as if I hed a thousand pounds. Money 
does not make light hearts, There is Squire 
Jones; he is rich; but I never heard him sing 
a hymn in my life. His cheek is paler than 
mine, and his arm is thinner; and I am gure 
he can’t sleep. sounder than I do. 

No, I am not so poor, either. This fine 
spring morning I feel quite rich. The beauti- 
ful flowers are mine. The red clouds yonder, 
where the sun is going to rise—they are mine. 
All these robins, and thrushes,-dnd larks, are 
mine. I never was sick in my life, and I get 
always a crust of breadsomehow. What could 
money buy for me more than this? I thought 
I was poor; but I am rich. 

The birds have no purse or pocket-book— 
neither have I; they have no pains or head- 
aches—neither have I; they have food and 
drink—so have I; they are cheerful—so am I; 
they are taken care of by God—so am I. 

This, I see, is the right way to look at 
things. I shall think less about the things I 
do not have, and more about those I have got; 
and ever remember, that a crust with con- 
tentment is always sweet, and if I strive to do 
what is right, God will never leave me without 
one, 

‘¢ The journey is rough, but the way is not long, 

And safe shall I wander, while Chriat is my song.” 


THE POOR CHILD’S GRAVE. 


He sleeps as calmly there, 
Within his green-grass grave, 
As peacefully as where 
Ten thousand banners wave. 


Still softly o’er the green, 

With hush’d and hallow’d tread: 
A little mound is seen— 

It is a poor child’s bed. 


And side by side it lies — 
Where marble gleaming fair 
Bespeaks a youth of praise— 
A rich man’s titled heir. 
What is the pride of birth? | 
It dwells not in the tomb; 
There earth returns toearth, . 
And lowly lies in gloom. 


He sleeps as calmly there, 
Within the green-grass grave, 
As peacefully as where 
Ten thousand banners wave. 
‘OMMENTARY ON SOLOMON’S SONG. 
Commentary on the Song of Solomon. By the 
Rev. George Burrowes, Professor in Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pennsylvania; 12mo, $1.25, post- 
age = cts, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Professor Burrowes has done a real service to the 
Church, by uniting his learning and piety in the elu. 
cidation of this allegory. He has beautifully un- 
folded the poetical figures, which are richly Orien- 
tal, and shown, by usage, their higher meaning. In 
his hands the song of Solomon breathes, as it was 
designed to do, the spirit of deep piety. Not onl 
was a practical commentary on this book necded, 
but we regard it asa happy circumstance that the 
preparation of it has been consigned to one so ad- 
mirably qualified for its execution.— Presbyterian, 

An elaborate and important addition to our reli- 
gious literature, and one that will be highly prized, 
especially by the most spiritual class of readers. 
We have read few books which give greater evi- 
dence of care and labour, and extensive reading on 
the part of the author. It has the qualities which. 
will commend it to the attention of the scholar, 
while at the same time it is pervaded by a simpli- 
city and a devotional spirit, which will commend it 
to the spiritually-minded of all classea.—WN. Y. Ods. 

It is a valuable work, and will be found so in the 
pastor’s study and the family.—Christian Chronicle. 

The reader will find in this volume the results of 
patient — and inquiry to ascertain, and present 
the spiritual import of the Song; and we think it 
will be read with interest, and appreciated as a work 
of high order of merit.—Christian Observer. 

Just published, and for sale by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
Publisher and Bookseller; 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lat Bookstore above Sixth 
june 15—3t street, Phijadelphia. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.—. 
$250 ,000.—Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streeta.—This Company, in one department, is, 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to s full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The — of payments is Cash ia 
advance, and can made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 
In the Savine Derarntuent, Money is re- 
ceived parry. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 


allowed of FIVE PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 


Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 
Strernen R. Caawrorp, President. 


W. Vice-President. 
G. Imtay, Sec’y and Treasurer, 
Acruany—Pliny Fisk. 
MBDICAL EXAMINERA. 
Paul B. Godderd, M.D., Williaw. Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance at the of the Se apany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily oct 26-—tf* 


HURCH ORGAN FOR SALE.—The Organ, with 
two sets of Keys and Pedals, standing in St. 
James’ Church, Seventh street above Market, Phila- 
delphia, made by Mr. Thomas Hall of New York 
containing in great organ, open diapason, stopped 
diapason, principal, aight horn, twelfth, fiteenth, 
cornet, sesquialtra, and trum 
Swell organ contains hautboy, cornet, flute, prin- 
cipal, stopped diapason and dulciano. 
Pedal organ, sub bass, 16 feet open diapason, 
he Organ will be put in ug 
maker, and sold a bargain. Aer se "7 
WILFRED HALL, 


; _ Chestnut street, 2d story, Philadelphia. 
une 1 1—tf 


ICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AT VERY 

tures, Gill’s, Heory’s, Clarke’s, Patrick, . 
Lowth, and Whitby’s, (Comprehensive, Scott's, 
and D’Oyly and Must’s Comnientariess !'Calvini 
Opera Omnia, 9 vols. folio, fine copy, well bound 
in calf; price only $65. Poli Synopsis Criticorum,; 

io, Pools Annotations, 3 véle., new 


tenberg on the Psalms, 3 vols. Henderson on 
Minor Prophets. Alexander on Isaiah and the 


tiong. Fairbairn on Ezekiel. Stuart on Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes and Daniel. Maurer’s Commentaries jn 
Vetus Testameatum, 4 vols. Rosénmulleri Scholio 
in Vetus Teatamentum, And many other valuable 
books on the study of thé Scriptares, to be had, at 
very low prices,of SMITH. | 
36 North Sisth street, Philadelphia, 
june f1—3t | 
SPRING GOODS.—The subscribers would 
call the attention of Laptes to their new aad 


Gogns, in Silks, 


ap 23—13t 


703 Broadway, Fork. 


edition of Dr. Dowling*s 


—The Straggle for L 


Virginie Cola Wa r 


Psalms. Henderson on Jeremiah and the Lamesta- | 
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ACOBUS ON THE GOSPELS, Il.—Oa 
Mark and Loke, 75 cents. 

Also, the seventh edition of Vol. I., on Matthew, 


“> Vol, II John and the Acts 
n preparation, Vol, III,, n 
of the Apostles, to complete historical portion 
of the New Testament. 
NOTICES OF VOLUME I. 
We are greatly mistaken in our eatimate of this 
new work, if it does not become the general favour- 
ite in our country as a gnide-book to the study of 
the sacred volume. It embraces the marrow of all 
the best writers aad commentators on the 
and the admirable style in which it is published en- 
hances its value.—Christian Alliance and Visitor. 
It is, to our taste at least, distingaished by vi- 
vacity, a rich variety, and by a deep evangelical 
sentiment that is well calculated to foster. piety, 
and to rouse and impress the careless. The Har- 
mony of the Gospels interwoven ie a valuable addi- 
tion to the work; while the pictorial i)iustrationa 
add to the general effect.— Christian Intelligencer, 
We view with complacency every attempt to 
make the historical Scriptures, and especially the 
Gospels, more familiar as a subject of popular in- 
siruction. But we are particularly pleased to see 
this responsible work in the hands of those w 
combine the advantages of literary training a 
= cage experience. The handsome volume now 
fore us we know to be the fruit af no sudden im- 
pulse or hurried compilation, but of aneommnny 
and frequently-repeated efforts, in the course o 
active ministerial duty.—Princeton: Review, 
The Catechetical Question Book, by the same 
thor, adapted to the ‘‘ Notes,’ and with the Ques- 
tions of the Sunday-School Union as the general 


basis, incorporating, throughout, the Q of 
the Westminster Catechism, 12; cents. 
Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER AND 
- 286 Broadway, New York, and 


june 15—3t 


ARMONY FEMALE COLLEGE.—The Har- 
mony Female College is lecated at Sumier 
Mineral Springs, South Carolina—Ruv. GILBERT 
MORGAN, President. de | 
Communications to the President, or to any mem- 
ber of the College, should be ad 
HARMONY. COLL 
jane 11—3t® Sumter, south’ Carolina. 
REMIUM STAIR RODS.— The subscribers, 
grateful for the liberal 
would call the attention of their friends and 
public to their splendid display of Stair Reds, for 
which they obtained the frst premium at the leet 
Exhibition of the Franklin Institute. Their Lace. 
querep and Sitver Pratrep Rods, so much ad- 
mired by all who have purchased .them, are well 
worthy the attention of housekeepers. 
Brass Door Sits, Ster Pratzs, and Stare Rons 
made to order, in lots to suit purchasers. | 
WILER, THOMAS & CO., 
No. 81 South Fifth street,: below. Walsut, west 


FRANCE & WEDDELL—Have just received fom 
EMBROIDERIES, 


Paris a euperd stock. 
embracing all the latest ies. tae 
ap 23—13t 703 Broadway, New York, | 


_| BELLS |—Church Factory, Steamtoat, 
C and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, 
|| Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any'number,) cast to 


order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable’ 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and pro » and Sprin 
also, the clapper on 
Bell; there aging ite 
complete, (inciudin 01 Frame 
farntahed, if desired. 

An experience of thirty years.in thie business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the bést 
form for Bells, the combinatioa of metals, and de 
gree of heat réquisite for securing in them the greatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; Which 
improvements, together with his very extensive as~ 
sortment of patterns, are now held by: the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both im this and foreign countries; the Belis fom 
which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultaral Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parts o1. 
the Union and Canada. 

Mathematical Instruments will still be manufae- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly op hand an assortment of Traasit Instru- 


ous, and improved,) &c. Also Brass or 
Castings of any size castto order. 
All communications promptly attended to. | 
ANDREW MENEELY’S SONS. 
mar 5—ly* West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y, 


AGIC LANTERNS.—The attention of Teach- 


ere and Lecturers is respectfully. called to 
our assortment of Magic Lanterns, and Astronomi- . 
cal, Scripture, and other Sliders. We have’ cer- 
States. Our prices and Illustrated Catalogues of 
will be sent free of charge, or can be had at our 
store. McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
‘may 28—3m 48 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. | 


NIHESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 
525 CuestNur Sraeer, 

L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A, DILLAYVE, Asso- 
ciate Pri -—The next Academic Year of this | 
Institution will): commence Septémber st,’ 1853. 
The Seminary is pleasantly situated in the upper 
part, of Chestnut street, (between Schuylkill Six 
and Seventh,) Philadelphia, a locatian combi 
all the adva of the city with comparative re- 
tirement from its excitement. The house is'com-' 
modious and pleasant, and no expense has been 
make it atiractive and home-like 
it is the 


primary design to secare to ‘the pupilé a 
Literature and Science, much attention is paid t,, 


with the Languages, especially the French. In a 
word, 4 constant effort is made to unite sdlidity 

polish throughout the intelleetug) structure. 
The daughters or wards of distant patrons 


they desire it, can = & part of it travelling 
me Principals. Further particulara found ia 
irculars. 
References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. 
Charlies Wadsworth, Rev. David Malin, Mr. Pau! T. 
Jones, Mr. J. Eagle Negus—Philadelphia; Mre. Em- 
ma Willard, Mrs. John H. Willard—Troy, N. ¥ 
Stephen W. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, N. Y.; Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, Rev. R. Babcock—New York; Rev. 
R, Fuller, D. D., Baltimore, Md.; T. Fuller, M. D , 
Hon. R. W. Barawell—Besaufort, 8. C.; Howard 


New Brunewick, N.J.; Rev. T. Rambact, Savannah, 


} Ga.; Rev. E. Lathrop, New York city; Benjamin 


- - 
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TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable 


tice to the contrary, will be considered as. 


on the Scrip- } be sent to them accordingly. No paper dlssontinned . 
axcept 


of the Proprietor. 
Rates of 


tion of do. 38 cents... Payments for 
TERMS TO CLUBS.” 


ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plein, noni- 


tainly the largest assortment fot sale in the United 
Magic Lanterns and Sliders, giving full particulars, 


. While 
thorough education ia a!) the varied departments of © 
Music, Painting, Pencilling, and regees together | 


spend the Summer vacation at the Seminary, or, if | 


Malcom, D. D., Lewisburg, G. Kempton, 


Dayton, Esq., St. Lonie Mo.; Hon. D. A. Furner, 
delle Esq.,— arrenton, N.C, 
may 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
above Sixth, 
Broadway, New 
ork, by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. | 


six’ months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
¥ 


responsible. 
No subscription received for a less term than one — 
year. All Subscribers, who do not, giveexpress 


Advertising-—For 15 lines; first inser 
tion, 75 cants; each repetition of do. 5@ cente.'» For ; 
8 lines or leas, first insertion, 50 cents; each repetiy 


Lo 8. MARTIEN > 


> tongue the ef the G Vee - | fees, Fruits, Sp of the f 
Kupdisten, and the Dew | at his f 1 tle life Divine power over their Also, 
in danger. It happened at the time | and many soals,were conve which contained each over 20,000 souls | 
Would ye seek to emulate ,\)that the: American Consul was absent external sacraments, or by Now there ate sevén gities of ‘ovér q 
3, Harper Bro-\|' Of the moral; just, 2: great, | 
abeldgment of this|| Would yo lose mingh bitier care from him to proclaim the ‘gospel, and | 
ape ly apply tothe  - "Tis righ to atter i Agents wanted for the abave valuable in 
-k an © every State in the Union and the Canadas, to 
‘the Geecriptions in ali respects |. be heard miracles; but, generally speaking, we 
_ more intelligible:~“Phe exhumed treasures of |. meet with nothing but the in the 
Nineveh and Babylon the without earlier days of the British Church. ‘The 
aris y throw 
For; bé-stire, our hearts would lose Black Old. Java, 
The present:hour, with No.” 
ag | | When Temptation’s form would lead | a | 
not fail to procure this admirable vol- | 
Robert Cortercdy Brotharé Pha. | Hearts that are too often given 
+ 8. Mortion, ‘12m0, pp. $20. 
present 
: pishes just. the aid which is needed for an in- 
= telligent understanding of these Gospels. To 
o. appreciate the labours of the author aright, his 
first yolume should be and particularly 
oa? his harmony.’ Dr. Jacobus, qualified as he is 
3 for original investigation, has not been exposed 
when sompletec 1} an 
mirable . gid, to of the Scriptures 
for private readers and Bible-classes, and 
 .- may, with great egdvantage, be substituted 
accessible. We hope to see the third volume me AM 8. MARTIEN, — | 
of the series at an early day. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
| 
a ling story of the persecuted Madiai, will find = 
= iti this volume a full and complete narrative of 
ee. events, from the:first act of persecution to the 
- period of the liberation of the victims. 
4 . 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
we Copies 10,008 One year, . 
| Ten copies to one address, for ong year, 
With an additional copy 'to’ the person 
| who may act as agent. th 
3 | | Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $8048) 
| With an additional copy to the agent. ... ea 
| | Twenty-five copies to one address; for one 
"Th ey mont eat 


